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POLAND. 


HER LABOR MOVEMENT AND REVOLUTION. 


By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING. 


INCE the ‘‘national’’ strike of last 
winter and the interminable series 
of general and partial strikes that 
followed and are following it every 

day, the economic situation of the working 
people has undergone a most remarkable 
transformation. 

In spite of every adverse condition, eco- 
nomic depression, despotism, cossacks, and 
police, all conditions that directly affect the 
workers have been improved. Wages have 
been raised, hours shortened, and a Sunday 
rest introduced ; personal humiliations have 
lessened, wholesale discriminations have 
ceased, police brutality has been restricted; 
the thousands of imprisonments in jails, 
fortresses, and dungeons, an! exiles to 
Siberia and the arctic circle have been 
notably diminished; police interference in- 
side the factories has been practically 
brought to an end. And all this not by the 
ballot nor by any act of government, not 
by revolutionary bombs or barricades, but 
by an economic revolution—that is to say, 
by the boycott and the strike. At the 
present moment three of the great labor or- 


ganizations of Poland, the Polish socialist 
party, the social democratic party, and 
the Jewish ‘‘ Bund,’’ to one or the other of 
which the local and trade organizations be- 
long, are recognized by all practical men, 
whether employers, merchants, journalists, 
or the professional classes, not only as an 
important but as a dominating factor in the 
Polish revolution. 

Poland is the country of revolutions. 
For a hundred years it has been the scene of 
every possible form of revolt—all the most 
dismal failures. But no sooner has the labor 
movement begun than all parties concede 
that the economic revolution begins to suc- 
ceed. Poland has tried in 1830 revolution 
by the nobles, in Galizia in 1849 revolution 
by the peasants, armed insurrection in 1863, 
and recently bombs and barricades. Be- 
sides these open outbreaks for more than a 
generation the middle classes have kept the 
country in a ferment against the foreign 
aggressor—for there are few known varie- 
ties of oppression or degradation, from de- 
privation of their religion and native tongue 
to exile and execution without legal trial, 
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to which Poles have not been accustomed 
by the servants of the Czar. 

All to no purpose until the wushduadeie 
movement began to enter on its active stage 
about a year ago. Already concessions 
withheld for a century are being proffered. 
The peasants have been allowed to leave 
the Russian orthodox religion and to join 
the Polish Catholic Church. The govern- 
ment fears the strike fever may reach even 
them, for a great agricultural strike is being 
prepared by the labor organizations and may 
be in effect by the time this writing is in press. 
The opportunity is not lacking. The strike 
idea, formerly confined to the large cities and 
mining regions, had already spread last 
year to the small towns and is now invading 
the villages. There a large part of the 
peasants are ‘‘ proletarians’’ and get their 
living rather from paid labor on the large 
landlords’ estates than from the cultivation 
of their own miserable little five or ten acre 
fields. 

Since the great strike even the middle 
classes are being offered concessions in the 
use of the Polish language in the schools. 
But like all the concessions of the Russian 
bureaucracy such liberties are easily and 


even lightly taken away ‘the moment the 
power that obtained them shows any sign of 


relaxation. Now the only power that is 
always there from start to finish is the 
economic power of organized labor or capi- 
tal. While I was in Warsaw, for example, 
the railway employes demanded the use of 
Polish as well as Russian on the govern- 
ment roads. The general manager took the 
next train for St. Petersberg. In two days 
the demand was granted, and it will not be 
taken away. In these two days more was 
done for the Polish language than has been 
accomplished by a generation of agitation 
of the ‘‘intellectuals’’ and middle classes; 
not excepting even the present strike of all 
the schools and colleges in the country, 
which is also a middle class movement in a 
country where the education of the workers 
is little or nothing at all. But let us go 
back to the general strike from which the 
real movement, both economic and political, 
begins. 

When the organizations of the Polish 
workers called their great sympathetic 
strike after the massacre at St. Petersburg, 
on January 22 of this year, they succeeded 
in tying up every important industry in 
Russian Poland All the coal mines, iron 
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mills, machine works, textile, boot and 
shoe and tobacco factories, that form the 
chief support of this country of ten million 
souls as well as the source of supply of a 
large part of Russia, were, almost with- 
out exception, closed. Never in history 
have the workers of any country battled 
with more unanimity and spirit. Jews, 
Catholics, peasant workmen, skilled Ger- 
man mechanics, men, women, and boys 
gave up not their living alone but also their 
lives. The industry of Poland was para- 
lyzed in the most literal sense of the word. 

The strike was political in its origin, but 
it was economic in its results. After a few 
days of the general strike, with the usual 
police brutalities and official murders, this 
time numbered by hundreds, and the exile 
literally of thousands from their families 
and homes, hunger began to drive the 
workers back. But only a part returned. In 
factory after factory the organizations had 
defined their ‘‘economic’’ demands, and 
refused flatly to go back to work until 
these were granted or until they knew the 
reason why. The general political move- 
ment unquestionably supplied the spirit of 
revolt, gained the support of the commu- 
nity, and checked the brutality of the 
police; but it was the long-fought economic 
battles that came afterwards that got the 
results. To be sure the strike has had some 
political effect, and will have a still greater 
one when the Russian autocracy comes to 
its reckoning, but events have proven not 
only that economic action is the best of all 
revolutionary means, but that even under a 
despotism it can, if imbued with the revo- 
lutionary spirit, procure immediate eco- 
nomic results. 

As was to be expected from the intelli- 
gence of the Polish labor movement from 
its very beginning, about ten years ago, the 
demands were largely economic from the 
very outset. These demands may be re- 
garded as the immediate programme of the 
Polish movement. 

Political Demands. 


1. Freedom of speech, press, association, 
and conscience and personal safety. 

2. Free public education 

3. Local self-government. 

4. The Polish language. 


Economic Demands. 


. The freedom to strike. 
. Eight hour day and minimum wage. 
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3. Insurance against accident, sickness, 
and death. 

4. Factory inspection; inspectors to be 
chosen by workers. None of the political 
demands can of course be achieved until 
Russia has a constitution and a government 
responsible to the people. Then among the 
forces that will have persuaded or coerced 
the government into action the economic 
revolt of the Polish workers will be 
reckoned one of the first and most im- 
portant. 

But the economic programme has not 
had to wait. It is in full process of accom- 
plishment. First of all, wages have been 
raised in nearly all industries, and from 5 
to 10,'20, and even to 50 per cent. The 
75,000 textile workers of Lodz and vicinity 
are receiving from 10 to 20 per cent more 
than they had a year ago. Two calcula- 
tions were made after the first of May 
strikes of the total gain for the 400,000 
workers of Poland up to that time. One 


authority places it at 9,000,000 and another 
at 10,000,000 roubles per year ($5,000,000). 
Where the strikes failed in the first in- 
stance the long idleness of the factories 
forced up the prices of goods until mere 


threats were often sufficient to obtain ad- 
vances later on. Not only that, but zz 
many cases the employers were forced to pay 
waiting time for the whole period. And the 
committee was not convicted of extortion 
either, as they would have been in New 
York. This waiting time has, in fact, be- 
come a common feature and a most signifi- 
cant one of the present strikes. 

In fact, the government has been cut out 
entirely from the economic conflict. For- 
merly it not only interfered, but was liter- 
ally everything. The factory inspectors de- 
cided when a man was to go or stay in the 
factory and when he was to be sent to Si- 
beria or jail. Wages and hours could not 
be changed without his consent. The 
workers of Lodz on general strike, in 1902, 
had conquered their employers, when the 
government stepped in, sent some cossacks 
and forbade that any concessions should be 
made. The strike failed. This year, also, 
Governor Arcymovitch issued the same 
order, and the streets were once more 
drenched in blood. But the 13 years had 
brought achange. The order was ignored. 
The employers not only raised wages, but 
shortened hours from 30 minutes to an 
hour a day. Today the weavers of Lodz 
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are working like those of Fall River on the 
basis of a 10 hour day. Moreover, owing 
to the restriction of production by the 
workers through their strike, the demand 
in the textile industry was never better 
than today, and the larger and better 
equipped factories that survived the strike 
are doing a land-office business. In the 
meanwhile the workers are sending thou- 
sands of dollars to their brothers on strike 
in the other great textile district of Russia 
(Ivanova, near Moscow). 

Not only have hours been reduced in all 
industries, but in some even an eight hour 
day has been reached, as, for example, in 
that of brushmaking, an extraordinary 
thing for Russia where 11 hours has been 
the rule. This remarkable movement, with- 
out public meetings, without a press, with- 
out personal or political rights, and fighting 
an army of cossacks and another army of 
police, has in one matter even passed many 
states of the union. A large proportion of 
the clerks, bakers, and butchers and 
printers have obtained and are enforcing a 
Sunday rest. 

But above all, the government has been 
counted out of the economic conflict. 

‘*T’ve got to see the labor committee 
about that; they are the government now, 
you know,’’ an English foreman answered 
to my question as to what he was going to 
do next. The committee, not the factory 
inspector and police, is now the government 
so far as the factories are concerned. And 
the committee enforces its rules. 

For an almost iron discipline prevails. 
The seal of the Bund (for the Jews) or that 
of the P. P. S. (for the Christians) on a 
subscription list means that the workman 
is to pay the amount already placed opposite 
his name or be considered an enemy of the 
movement. Spies have been nearly cleared 
from the factories. They are usually warned 
and have the sense to remove themselves, 
but if they do not leave they are attacked 
and even killed by the enraged workers. 
For it is a matter of life and death. It is 
the information often false of these spies 
that has caused the legal murder or even 
military trial and therefore illegal murder 
of hundreds of the most intelligent active 
and devoted supporters of the workers’ 
movement. 

Finally so many of these ‘‘spitzer’’ re- 
signed or disappeared that the word was 
passed around among the police that the 
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socialists had a list of all the spies of War- 
saw. The government thereupon sent them 
away, it is said, and now the secret police 
consists largely of Russians, who have little 
knowledge of the language and localities 
and less of the personalities whom they are 
supposed to deliver to the tender mercies of 
the military authorities and hangmen or 
the joys of arctic life in the huts of the 
Yakouts. 

With such discipline the boycott becomes 
most effective. An employing shoe manu- 
facturer finally succeeded in setting up a 
non-union factory by the help of cossacks 
and police in a small city, having failed in 
Warsaw. But a few weeks of the applica- 
tion of the boycott brought him to his 
senses. After thinking it all over he sent 
for the committee of ‘‘the Bund,’’ told 
them to write their terms on the blank 
sheet he had already signed, and offered an 
unconditional surrender. 

But the discipline to which the great 
success of the movement is due must in its 
turn be traced to the fervor and self-sacri- 
fice that has been engendered in the strug- 
gle for political freedom and for the mere 
right to strike and organize. This enthusi- 
asm is wonderful. Look at the one or two 


day strikes of a purely political character. 
At 11 p. m., perhaps, the committees hold 
a meeting (as after the Lodz affair); at 
noon the next day every factory, every shop, 
is closed. One might almost say every 
wheel stopped—street cars, cabs, gas and 
water works zof excepted. At 6 the next 
evening (when not only the public services 
should be running, but the night shifts 
should be entering the mines) all is re- 
sumed again, except in those factories 
where the workers have seized the occasion 
to present some local grievance. Within 
two months—May and June—this perform- 
ance wax twice repeated, each time at the 
cost of literally thousands of arrests and 
hundreds of dead and wounded—sacrifices 
to cossack and police barbarism. Yet no 
observer doubts that the same performance 
will be again and again. 

If Poland has done so much under the 
despotism of the Czar, what may not be 
expected when she is free? The two mil- 
lion Poles and Polish Jews in the United 
States can’ be proud of their relatives in 
misfortune on the other side. The Ameri- 
can movement is to be congratulated on its 
assimilation of so many workers of such a 
stock. 





LABOR’S FEDERATION. 


By Wo. J. KERBY, 


Associate Professor of Sociology, Catholic University of Washington. 


NE who studies the labor movement 
from the outside will scarcely fail 
to see in the federation of labor 
organizations the logical outcome 

of unionism, the only complete expression 
of class consciousness, and the best guar- 
antee of safe methods. When one is so im- 
pressed one wonders that federation has 
had to work so hard to establish itself, and 
one is at a loss to understand why the work 
of federation is not long since completed. 

The labor movement is radical in its aim 
if compared with the defensive principles 
of conservatism, but its methods must be 
conservative, its judgment dare not be 
narrow, while its views should be based on 
the interests of the whole laboring class in 
its modern relations to law, employer, and 
the public. 

A particular trade union will often find 
it difficult to hold its action to conservative 


methods, and it will, at times, base radical 
action on narrow judgments. Men feel in- 
tensely and act rashly when looking at 
their wrongs at close range and under the 
pressure of emotion. The result sometimes 
is seen in unwise policies, reckless claims, 
which avert public sympathy and issue in 
heavy burdens on laborers themselves. 

Where the union is in close and sympa- 
thetic relation with the other organizations 
in the movement, as seen in federations, 
these dangers are averted. The idea back 
of federation is the welfare of the whole 
laboring class; the interests of the union 
are seen in the light of a broad principle, 
where many leaders from many trades, 
knowing public opinion in many phases, 
confer together calmly; they insure wise 
counsel, safe methods, and careful leader- 
ship. 

Every consideration of the interests of 
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labor favors federation. Let us hope that 
an early day will see the laboring class of 
the United States solidly organized, the 
organizations completely federated, and 
federation producing statesmen of high 
rank, leaders of recognized power, and 
policies of ripest wisdom. Harmony be- 
tween employer and employed, justice and 
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mutual respect and fairness among them, 
wise laws sanctioned by enlightened public 
opinion, may then be expected. The work 
already accomplished by many city and 
state federations, notably the achievements. 
of the American Federation of Labor, al- 
low us to hope that such results may come. 
Success to federation ! 





WOMEN IN THE 


CLOAK. | RADE. 


By PHILIP DAVIS. 


HE cloak industry is the oldest and 
richest of the group comprising the 
ladies’ garment industries. And as 
some one pointed out: ‘‘ If ladies’ 

underwear must be manufactured at starva- 
tion wages, if ladies’ waists can not guar- 
antee a livelihood, and corsets can only 
offer a ‘pin-money’ remuneration, one would 
expect that this industry, at least, designed 
expressly to satisfy the wanton needs of 
women, would pay liberally to the thou- 
sands of their fellow sisters engaged in it.’’ 
Unfortunately this is not the case. This 
industry, despite its magnificence, as seen in 
the costly show windows and overstocked 
‘‘sample rooms’’ of every department store, 
combines the most extraordinary opposite 
conditions of any of the garment trades. 

These conditions are due in part to the 
nature of the industry itself. It is, in the 
first place, extremely irregular, being sub- 
ject to the most frenzied fashions and fads 
conceivable. No two seasons’ styles are 
alike. The aim every year is to bring out 
something so new and novel as to put the 
style of the preceding years in the shade 
and render the stock worthless and un- 
marketable. 

In the second place, the cloak industry 
has two rival trades to compete with—the 
fur trade in the winter and dressmaking in 
the summer. To avoid a disastrous en- 
croachment of these industries upon the 
cloak seasons, cloak styles must not only 
hold their own against prevailing fur fash- 
ions and dress designs in point of beauty 
and novelty, but must be adapted to all 
kinds of weather. 

These rival industries, among other 
causes, confine the activity of the cloak 
trade to two short rush seasons of two or 
three months’ duration each, namely, the 


spring and fall seasons. These ‘‘ seasons’’ 
exert a most baneful influence on the trade 
and are responsible for half its evils, the 
other half being traceable to the consequent 
and complementary ‘‘ slack seasons’’ which 
follow in their wake. 

In no garment industry, or any other for 
that matter, are the workers so rushed in the 
busy season, or so completely, so criminally, 
idle in the slack season. The consequent 
irregularity of the lives of the workers, men 
and women, can hardly be realized. In the 
busy season continued night work is looked 
upon as a matter of course, and the noon- 
hour rest a costly waste. 

Sundays and holidays are absolutely ig- 
nored. All common courtesies are flung to 
the wind in the heart of the hour. Crowded 
together in shops overstocked with ‘‘ bun- 
dles,’’ men, women, and children, loosely 
dressed, overheated and perspiring, vie with 
each other in speed and achievement. 

** Slack time,’’ on the contrary, is so lit- 
erally ‘‘dull’’ that it dulls and stupefies 
the workers, internally and fundamentally, 
and totally incapacitates many of them for 
any other work or a resumption of their 
own. Many men degrade into card players 
and gamblers of a comparatively innocent, 
but nevertheless useless, type. Many men 
take hopelessly to drink, particularly press- 
ers, who contract the habit during the busy 
season on account of the steam constantly 
drying their throats. These men keep up 
with the habit during the slack season out 
of sheer desperation. Many are the family 
misfortunes and untimely deaths recorded 
among them. I knew personally of two 
persons—a Bohemian and a Jew—one of 
whom collapsed right in the shop from ex- 
cessive drink. The other drove his wife 
insane and caused her untimely death 
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through card playing and staying away late 
in the night. 

On the working women the effects of the 
slack season are by no means so much cor- 
ruption and crime. Only one in a thousand, 
perhaps, goes astray for sheer want for 
something to do or eat. The vast majority 
simply ‘‘ wear their shoes out’’ in the hope- 
less effort of finding some temporary work 
to tide them over. Those who are so unfor- 
tunate as not to find anything at all get so 
terribly in debt that it often takes them six 
months to pay up their board. In the case 
of widows, burdened with children, collec- 
tions and ‘‘grand raffles’’ have to be made 
to carry them through the ‘‘starvation 
period,’’ as the slack season is frequently 
called. 

These seasons are also responsible for the 
perpetuation of the piece-work system, 
which is universal in this trade, and which, 
to the minds of men like Joseph Barondess, 
national leader of the cloakmakers, repre- 
sents the sum total of all its evils. The 
cloakmaker waits so long for this harvest- 
ing season that when it does come no rea- 
sonable fixed wage can satisfy him. Cloak- 
makers are known to have refused $25 or 


$30 a week for the half dozen or dozen 
weeks that constitute their whole season’s 
employment. 

Owing to the endless changes in styles, 
piece prices are always in a state of un- 
stable equilibrium. Trade union regulation 
of piece prices in the cloakmakers’ trade 


” 


and agreement of ‘‘price lists,’’ so far, 
proved almost fruitless, and the haggling 
and bargaining which occur every day 
wherever no such regulation exists make 
one think of a ‘‘ fish market.’’ 

The cloak industry, moreover, permits 
the most old-fashioned methods of work to 
flourish side by side with the most modern. 
The sweater in this industry holds his own 
against the proudest manufacturer. The 
great department store readily dismisses the 
traveling salesman representing a firm per- 
haps of national repute to welcome the 
sweater, certain to underbid him. Nor does 
the sweater confine himself exclusively to 
the manufacture of ‘‘cloaks, cheap and 
nasty,’’ the crusade against which, started 
by Charles Kingsley so long ago, has not 
triumphed yet. The sweater makes up the 
most expensive cloaks and women’s gar- 
ments, as the industrial commission re- 
cently madeclear. Only awhile ago Dr. Annie 
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S. Daniel, of the New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children, stated (Charities for 
April, 1905) that ‘‘every garment worn by 
women is found to be manufactured in ten- 
ement rooms. The coarsest home wrappers 
to the daintiest lace gowns for a fine eve- 
ning function are manufactured in these 
rooms.”’ 

The same is true also of children’s and 
infants’ cloaks : 

‘* Clothing worn by children and infants 
may be found on the beds of little ones sick 
with contagious diseases. Among 
150 families manufacturing in living rooms, 
66 were found at work during the entire 
course of the contagious disease for which 
we were attending the family.’’ (Idem. ) 

Garments coming from such ‘‘ homes”’ 
remind us vividly of the story of the ‘‘hand- 
some cloak’’ which Sir Robert Pech pre- 
sented to his daughter and which, as was 
afterward discovered, caused her untimely 
death through typhoid fever germs with 
which it was infected in the ‘‘home’’ where 
it was made. (See Arena, 1126, — 4.) 

It is the misuse of the ‘‘home’’ as a shop 
which accounts in part for the sweater’s 
successful competition with the big firms. 
The little capital required to start with and 
the ease with which sewing machines are 
procured or rented these days, further help 
these sweaters get under way. Their wide- 
spread existence in so many cities, both 
large and small, accounts for the divergent 
methods of cloak manufacturers. Hence 
the difficulty of adequately describing the 
methods. Taking, however, the large firms 
as a standard, the evolution of a cloak is 
briefly this : 

Every large firm employs one or more 
‘*designers,’’ at lucrative salaries, whose 
business it is to devise or imitate styles and 
make paper patterns of them. These pat- 
terns are turned over to the cloak cutters, 
who ‘‘cutandtrim’’ the goods accordingly. 
The goods, as a rule, are then ‘‘ bundled ”’ 
and sent to the contractor’s shop. The 
cloak is now put through a series of opera- 
tions, such as binding the seams, closing 
the jacket, underpressing and fitting it on 
a model figure—animate or inanimate. 
Then the coat is operated, basted, and op- 
erated again; then turned over to the ‘in- 
isher, or again sent out to some Italian 
family to do the finishing and ‘‘ felling.’ 

The latter processes are entirely in ihe 
hands of women who, whether as ‘‘s!.op 
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girls”’ or ‘‘ home finishers,’’ thus obviously 
bear the brunt of the burdens of the sweat- 
ing evils. Thelife of the ‘‘ home finishers’’ 
of the Italian women in New York, for in- 
stance, or the Bohemian in Chicago, ‘‘ is 
wretched beyond description.’’ The life 
of the ‘‘shop girl’’ is infinitely better. 
Many of them make fairly good wages, 7x 
season, A ‘‘finisher’’ can make from $6 to 
$10 a week. A girl operator can make 
double these wages—including overtime, of 
course. The average wages for the year 
would, of course, be only about half as 
much. 

Despite high wages betimes, all the 
women in the cloak trade suffer many seri- 
ous evils which ultimately tell on their con- 
stitutions. I shall set these forth briefly: 

1. The terrible strain of the ‘‘rush sea- 
son,’’ which, of course, tells on them more 
than on the men. 

2. The dullness and despair of the ‘‘ slack 
season,’’ unmitigated by any diversion. 

}. The hardship of shop rules, partic- 
ularly on married women. I know of one 
woman who had to hoist herself down the 
back elevator in order to escape the eye of 
the foreman that she might for a little 
while see her children. I know another who 
well-nigh succumbed under the agony of 
waiting and working until six o’clock 
before she could visit her child who was 
reported dangerously ill in the hos- 

ital. 

‘ 4. Unjust fines and reductions for break- 
ing arule, soiling goods, endless repairing, 
etc. Against these fines, etc., perpetrated 
by a foreman, often ina fit of passion, there 
isno redress. A girl may often forfeit a 
whole week’s wages on the charge of soil- 
ing a lining. 

5. Absconding with the money—the 
most outrageous wrong which the women 
in the cloak industry, particularly, are sub- 
jected to. Again and again contractors run 
away with five or six weeks’ pay, leaving 
the employes penniless. These cases are 
numbered by the thousand each year in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York. 

The immigrant problem in the big 
cities and the ‘‘pin money’’ problem of 
the small towns, which co-operate in con- 
stautly depressing wages. 

The evil of apprenticeship. It is shock- 
in; to learn what advantage is often taken 


of an immigrant or country girl who desires 
to learn the trade. Weeks of hard labor, no 
pay, and contemptible treatment are her 
sole reward. 

8. Mistreatment and demoralization of 
the ‘‘green’’ girls by shameless foremen 
and ‘‘ bosses.’’ Fortunately these evils are 
gradually being removed in localities where 
unionism is perfected, as, for instance, in 
New York, Chicago, and Cleveland—the 
leading cloak cities. 

But in all fairness it should be said that 
in no city is the union of cloakmakers of 
any real importance in the trade, as, for in- 
stance, the majority of coatmakers’ unions 
are. The success of the latter is due greatly 
to the generous support of all classes of 
men in the agitation against sweatshop- 
made products and their favoring of union 
made and union labeled goods. The cloak- 
makers’ unions appealing, as they must, to 
a clientage wholly of women for support, 
have so far failed to win it, particularly in 
their appeal to the upper classes. 

As Besant says somewhere: ‘‘ These 
ladies deliberately shut their eyes; they 
won't take the trouble; they won’t think. 
They like things about them to look smooth 
and comfortable; they will get things cheap 
if they can. What do they care if cheap- 
ness is got by starving? What is killing 
this girl ? Bad food, hard work, and cheap- 
ness. But what do the ladies care how 
many girls are killed?’’ 

The earnest groups of men and women 
in the few cloakmakers’ unions still con- 
tinue the fight, as they have done for al- 
most two decades, in the blind hope that 
perhaps these ladies do care or will care, 
particularly when they are persuaded, like 
the women in the days of Calvin, that ‘‘their 
chances of getting into heaven are few and 
almost desperate.’’ A revolutionary change 
of fashion in dress followed in the wake of 
numerous other changes in those days. In 
Paris, we are told, ‘‘ women assumed mod- 
est and simple garments, and if any woman 
ventured to wear too large a collar another 
woman would pull it off.’ Would that the 
women today would develop such a con- 
science, directed not against fashionable 
garments, but against garments fashioned 
in sweatshops—for so, and so only, it seems, 
can the sweatshop system be made to dis- 


appear. 








PURE FOOD LAWS. 


THEIR INFLUENCE ON LABOR. 


There are two reasons why it will pay 
every workingman to support the national 
pure food bill which is to be brought before 
Congress next December—first, health ; 
second, economy. No man wishes to have 
his health impaired or his life shortened, 
and no man wishes to be cheated out of a 
large proportion of his hard-earned money. 

Dr. Wiley, chief of the National Bureau 
of Chemistry, says: ‘‘I believe that the 
greater part of our American dyspepsia is 
due to the use of adulterated foods and 
drinks, and I know that it impairs the 
national vigor and shortens thousands of 
lives every year.’’ 

The use of these poisonous adulterants is 
far more common in the food bought by the 
working classes than in more expensive 
articles. 

So much for health, now for economy. 
Dr. Allen, of the Kentucky Food Depart- 
ment, was standing in a grocery store whena 
workingwoman came in and asked for lard, 
molasses, jelly, and sausage. Her bill came 
to $1.80. Having but $1.57 she left the shop 
23 cents in debt. Dr. Allen secured samples 
of each article purchased and found on 
analysis that the molasses contained 70 per 
cent of adulterant, the lard about 50 per 
cent, the sausage contained a preservative 
injurious to the kidneys, and the jelly con- 
tained absolutely none of the fruit of which 
it was supposed to consist. Dr. Allen com- 
puted that if the woman had paid the 
market price for the food which she really 
obtained and also for the adulterants, she 
would have left the shop with 60 cents in 
her purse instead of 2} cents in debt. In 
other words, on a purchase of $1.80 she 
was cheated out of 83 cents or nearly one- 
half. As the United States has no national 
pure food law and all the articles purchased 
were manufactured outside the state of 
Kentucky, the Kentucky food officers cculd 
not prosecute any of the manufacturers. 

There are millions of working men 
and women cheated in like manner 
every day in the year—cheated and 
slowly poisoned—in order that a few hun- 
dred manufacturers, already rich enough, 
may grow alittlericher. What isthe reason 
of this? Why is it that the United States 
alone among civilized nations has no na- 


tional pure food law? Why is it that this 
bill has for ten years failed to pass? The 
reason is as simple as it is scandalous. To 
put it baldly, these few hundred manufac- 
turers are large contributors to campaign 
funds. Why should a senator antagonize 
men whose money may reelect him merely 
to save the health and wages of a few mil- 
lions of workingmen, unless these millions 
can make themselves more dangerous to 
him politically than the rich few? 

It is not pleasant for an American to 
think badly of the United States Senate, 
but we can not shut our eyes to the fact 
that no senator has everdared make a speech 
opposing a pure food bill. Year after year 
it has been quietly strangled by underhand 
methods, and year after year the Senate 
has connived at the robbery and slow mur- 
der of the working classes. Senator Hep- 
burn quoted the statement of a prominent 
physician that not less than 200,000, prob- 
ably 350,000, children lose their lives every 
year as the result of impure food and drugs. 
No senator has dared contradict this fact. 
Taking Senator Hepburn’s lowest figures 
of mortality—200,000 a year—we find that 
during the ten years in which the pure food 
bill has vainly struggled for recognition 
2,000,000 children have died from impure 
food and drugs. The writers were given 
a list of 20 senators secretly opposed to 
the bill, and the question suggests itself 
whether we can justly attribute the death 
of 100,000 children to each of these rich, 
influential, and amiable gentlemen? Herod 
blushes! But poisoning had not been syn- 
dicated in his day. 

Now, what can organized labor do to put 
an end to these iniquities? Everything, if 
it chooses. 

First, let every labor union pass resolu- 
tions a/ once, demanding national pure food 
legislation; second, let each secretary send 
a copy of these resolutions to both senators 
from his state, accompanied by a personal 
letter signed by the officers of the union, third, 
let a delegation of unionists from his own 
town wait upon each senator, asking him 
to exert his utmost influence in favor of a 
national pure food law; next deluge the 
senators with personal letters from wo! xing: 
men and workingwomen, and then a‘ the 
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anuual meeting of the American Federation 
of Labor let resolutions be passed by the 
whole body and presented to the United 
States Senate on the first day of the session. 

You are not working alone—the news- 
papers, the medical profession, many or- 
ganized bodies, philanthropists, and all dis- 
interested and well-informed people are on 
your side. More briefly we can name your 
opponents: The manufacturers of edul- 


terated foods, the whiskey rectifiers, the 
patent medicine men, and about twenty 
members of the United States Senate. 

You know your own power. These are 
the facts. The fate of the bill rests with 
you. 

CORNELIA ALDIN, 
ELIZABETH FOSTER, 
Members of the Pure Food Committee of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 





Evil EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION. 


By LyDIA KINGSMILL COMMANDER. 


F WE had an Immigrant’s Day, as we 
have a Labor Day, and if a parade 
containing all the unnaturalized im- 
migrants, those who have landed 

within the last five years, should march 
side by side with all the organized workers 
in the country, the immigrants would out- 
number the unionists by fully a million. 

Think of what that means! After 75 
years of agitation and education, unionism 
has succeeded in bringing into orderly or- 
ganization two and a half millions of Amer- 
ican workers. It has battled for a rational 
workday and a fair wage. It has struggled 
for a decent standing of living and a self- 
respecting, independent manhood. 

But in five years, only five years, three 
and a half millions of unorganized, un- 
trained, un-American toilers have been 
poured into the country to compete with 
our workers, to labor long hours for small 
wages, to degrade our standard of living, 
and to combat, in every possible way, the 
great work being done by the unions. 

Already the coke industry has entirely 
passed into the hands of the Huns and 
Slavs. The iron and steel trade has been 
flooded by men of the same nationalities. 
The Lake Superior ore mines are being 
captured by the Finns. In the coal and the 
clothing trades the unions have conquered 
only after long and strenuous struggles. 
Railroad construction is almost completely 
dominated by unorganized Italians. 

The Bureau of Statistics of Labor for 
New York State for 1898 (I have no later 
report at hand) records that one-half the 
unions have been injured by immigrant 
competition. Of 265 unions, 120, with 
34,304 members, suffered reduction of 
wages ; 97 unions, with a membership of 
22,318, had fewer working days in the year. 

The defenders of this reckless immigra- 


tion always advance the argument that we 
all come of European stock if we only trace 
our families back far enough. But there is 
a marked difference between the immigra- 
tion of the past and of the present. 

Those who came to America, even a 
generation ago, were the energetic, capable, 
and fearless of other lands—those who were 
prosperous enough to pay their passage 
money and daring enough to risk a long 
sea voyage and the unfamiliar conditions of 
a new country. 

Now the ships’ companies have so sys- 
tematized the immigrant traffic that it is al- 
most easier for the shiftless and incapable 
to come to America than to stay at home. 
Hence the failures, the ‘‘ beaten men of 
beaten races,’’ the incompetents, and often 
even the criminals and idiots of foreign 
lands are poured in a ceaseless and swelling 
tide upon our too hospitable shores. 

Once landed these assisted immigrants 
are to the employer a weapon, to the 
worker a menace. They become the prob- 
lem and the care of organized labor. 

Unionism is a great nation-wide factory, 
taking in the raw material of humanity and 
making of it intelligent, self-reliant men, 
fit for citizenship in a self-governing 
country. But the best factory in the world 
will fail if continually supplied with poor 
raw material. Doubly will it fail if over- 
stocked, overtaxed, overwhelmed with a 
supply increasingly beyond its utmost 
working capacity. 

Such is the condition being forced upon 
organized labor by the tremendous and 
artificially stimulated immigration of the 
present. Great, then, is the need of 
strengthening the unions to cope with this 
vast army of labor invaders; and imperative 
has it become to put up higher barriers to 
check its menacing advance. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


PRINTERS’ The International Typographical Union at its conven- 
EIGHT HOUR tion at Toronto in August reiterated its determination 
MOVEMENT. +5 demand the enforcement of the eight hour day, Jan- 
uary 1, 1906, and directed its officers to meet and confer with the 
Typothetze (employers’ association in the book and job trade), with the 
purpose of an amicable arrangement for its inauguration. The Executive 
Council of the International Typographical Union went to the Typothetz 
convention in September, but the friendly overtures were met with scant 
courtesy. The convention declared that it would not consider any phase of 
the eight hour workday. 

In view of the fact that at the instigation of the employers’ association 
a guerrilla warfare has been inaugurated in several places against the local 
unions of the International Typographical Union—that is, local employers 
have provoked strikes by insisting on anti-union conditions—the Executive 
Council of the International Typographical Union has declared that 
wherever local printers’ unions are not bound by agreements to the contrary 
they shall demand of their employers that an agreement be entered into 
providing for the enforcement of the eight hour day January 1, 1906, and, 
should this be refused, the printers are authorized to cease work. 

The Executive Council is entirely justified in this course. It is the evi- 
dent policy of the Typothetz to attack a few widely-separated unions at a 
time, and, under the impression of unpreparedness, thus prematurely to 
break the force of a simultaneous movement of the printers, should that be 
necessary, to enforce the eight hour day. 

The attacks which caused the strikes at San Francisco, Chicago, 
Albany, N. Y., and other points, are clearly in line with the employers’ 
policy. The first and last and several other of the strikes have already been 
won, and the one at Chicago and other points will be won in due time. 

Thus the Executive Council of the International Typographical Union 
has met the challenge of the Typothetz, and all the aid, sympathy, and co- 
operation of the men of organized labor, and the earnest, right-thinking 
people of our country, are with the printers in their great effort for the en- 
forcement of the eight hour workday, the proper, scientific, and natural 
division of the day—eight hours for work, eight hours for rest, eight hours 
for moral, mental, and physical improvement. 


Success to the printers of America ! 





Lest we forget, we say it yet: Organize! 





The enthusiasm enfused by Labor Day demonstrations and celebrations 
should be taken advantage of and the gospel of trade unionism brought to 
the yet unorganized. Now is the time to take up the work of organization. 
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LABOR DAY— The day following Labor Day, the newspapers contained a 
ITS DISTINC- statement which Simon Burns issued, criticising the labor 
TIVE FEATURES. organizations because of the ‘‘ awful’’ expense involved 
in the Labor Day parades and demonstrations. Of course, Mr. Burns is 
out of touch with the organized workers of the country. His position in 
life as well as his attitude on labor, renders it impossible for him to have a 
correct estimate of organized labor’s efforts and aspirations. A large stock- 
holder in a trust can scarcely be expected to view with satisfaction the 
demonstration of organized labor’s forces. In this attitude of Mr. Burns 
he finds himself in mental harmony with the Consolidated Coal Company, 
of Cumberland, Md. (and a few other arrogant employers), which in its 
benighted, autocratic mood threatened the coal miners with discharge if 
they laid off for the day to take part in the Labor Day demonstration of 
that city. 

The trade union movement may well look to it that the first Monday 
in September be maintained with its distinctive characteristics of demon- 
stration and power, protesting against wrong, and agitation in the demand 
for right. Otherwise, it, like many other holidays, will lose its distinctive 
characteristic and simply become a holiday for jollification without other 
purpose or design. 

Last Labor Day was splendidly observed, and in nearly every instance 
where there were parades and demonstrations there were also addresses, 
besides the remainder of the day being given over to rejoicing and reunion. 

The newspapers of the country for several days in advance of Labor 
Day, Labor Day itself, and particularly the day following, devoted pages 
concerning local and general demonstrations and observances of Labor Day, 
and, incidentally, discussions of the aims and purposes of organized labor. 
If Labor Day was observed simply by holding meetings at which addresses 
were made, does any one imagine that so much space and attention would 
be given it? 

The Sabbath preceding Labor Day is becoming more and more devoted 
by ministers of the different denominations to preaching sermons upon the 
significance of Labor Day, the rights and wrongs of labor, and the purposes 
of the labor movement. 

In the same proportion that the toilers of our country will organize and 
on Labor Day show the strength of their numbers and the unity of their 
purpose by their parades, demonstrations, meetings, addresses, and innocent 
pleasures will they command the attention, respect, and confidence of all 
the people. 

Labor Day was not a concession to the toilers of the United States; it 
was taken by themselves, for themselves, and observed years before the 
laws of our several states and the federal government made it a legal 
holiday. 

The trade unionists are not likely to forego the opportunity and advan- 
tages which Labor Day affords each recurring year to encourage the yet 
unorganized, to bring cheer to the hearts of the otherwise depressed, and 
to let the whole world know its significance and potency for good, for right, 
and for free humanity. 
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NEW YORK'S Organized labor throughout the United States 
CONSTITUTIONAL should feel vital interest and concern in the ‘‘labor 
LABOR AMENDMENT. .mendment” to the constitution of the state of . 
New York that is to be submitted to the voters of that state at the Novem- 
ber election. A majority vote in the affirmative will result in an important 
addition to the article of the constitution relating to organization and powers 
of cities and to the duty of the state legislature with regard to public work. 

In a few plain words, the object of the amendment is to empower the 
legislature to do certain things in the interest of labor which the courts have 
held it can not do under the present constitution. The amendment reads as 
follows : 

And the legislature may regulate and fix the wages or salaries, the hours of work 
or labor, and make provision for the protection, welfare, and safety of persons employed 
by the state or by any county, city, town, village, or other civil division of the state, or 
by any contractor or subcontractor performing work, labor, or services for the state or 
for any county, city, town, village, or other civil division thereof. 

The amendment is the outcome of a number of adverse decisions by the 
highest court of the state, annulling ‘‘ killing’’ or emasculating acts which 
the organized workingmen and workingwomen of New York had obtained 
from the legislature after much effort, education, and agitation. 

We may mention the ‘‘ prevailing rate of wages act’’ and the eight 
hour act. The former required municipalities to pay union rates of wages; 
the latter prescribed an eight hour day for municipal employes as well as 
for employes of contractors doing work for the public. The courts killed 
the one and mutilated and devitalized the other. 

What with hostile judges and a prejudiced press, it is quite easy for the 
plutocratic element among the employers to get rid cf inconvenient restric- 
tions or to deprive labor of the protection it has succeeded here and there 
in securing. 

We have pointed out heretofore that where the courts not only usurp 
legislative power, but so read and interpret the organic law that the legis- 
lature is practically estopped from yielding to the moderate and reasonable 
demands of labor, constitutional amendment is the solution of the problem, 
is the way out. 

If the above-quoted amendment shall be approved by the people, the 
legislature will acquire the power, the freedom of action, it once thought it 
possessed. It will be in a position to provide for an eight hour day in state 
and municipal work, whether done under direct municipal or state control, 
by contractors or subcontractors, to require union wages to be paid for all 
public work and to impose conditions as to machinery, ventilation, etc., in 
the interest of health and safety. The legislature will not be compelled to 
adopt such laws; it will simply have the power to enact them, and the 
courts will have to bow to the judgment and direction of the lawmakers. 

What has been done by organized labor in New York will need to be 
done in other states. The amendment has been considered, favorably re- 
ported, and deliberately passed by two successive legislatures, the constitu- 
tion requiring such procedure in the case of any proposed amendment. This 
fact alone emphasizes the contrast between the legislative and the judicial 
attitude toward the wishes and aims of organized labor. 
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It is certain that the capitalistic press will oppose the amendment. 
Notice has already been served by some ‘‘ big’’ newspapers to that effect. 
The people will be told that the amendment is ‘‘dangerous’’ and ‘‘ un- 
American.’’ The Parry-ized employers’ associations intend to fight it. 

The duty of organized labor is plain Hard work, vigilance, and vigor- 
ous educational activity will be demanded of every union and of every 
member of every union. Labor has the votes to insure the adoption of the 
amendment, and the fair-minded, honest, impartial public will support it. 
It is, however, necessary to guard against misrepresentation and indiffer- 
ence—misrepresentation by enemies, indifference by friends. 

Workers and friends of New York, be up and doing! 





Through circumstances beyond our control it was impossible to prepare 
the chart giving the ‘‘ State of Employment’’ for August, 1905. We shall 
endeavor to supply the omission in the November issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST.—EDITOR. 








Organize, unite, and federate. They are labor’s hope and salvation. 





Demand the union label. 





REGARDING Some months ago we invited a number of men to write 
SOME MORE articles fora symposium in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
SOCIALISTIC to be published in the Labor Day issue. Many responded. 
po Among others we invited Mr. Max Hayes, of Cleveland. 

He replied by saying that, in an article written by him and 
published in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST three years ago, we blue- 
penciled the heart out of it. We denied this, and was supported in our 
position by our assistants and by our printers. We asked why he had 
allowed three years to pass by without his calling our attention to it. He 
answered that he had a copy of the article but had destroyed it ‘‘ recently.’’ 

We then asked him to write an article upon the socialistic gathering at 
Chicago, which sought to disrupt the trade union movement—the American 
Federation of Labor—and assured him that if he wrcte such an article we 
would publish it as written or return the manuscript. 

Instead of writing the article requested he goes all around the question 
and scarcely touches it at all. We would have been entirely justified in re- 
turning the manuscript for his failure to deal with the question at issue. 
We preferred to give it space, rather than give additional excuse for the 
repetition of the misstatements that it is the trade unionists desire to sup- 
press discussion. We urge a careful reading of Mr. Hayes’ article printed 
elsewhere in this issue, and it will be observed that where he does not deal 
in personalities, he must needs take advantage of the opportunity to make 
socialist propaganda. 

Mr. Hayes says that the socialist party was formed in 1900, and that 
five of the six conferences to form opposition federations were held before 
that year. The latter part of that statement is true, but surely he can not 
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want his misrepresentations to go so far as to say that there was no socialist 
political party in the United States before the year 1900. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he may be in the frame of mind of some other men who imagine that 
human progress in the world had its beginning with their advent into it, 
and will end with their demise. In anv event, there is and can be no 
successful denial that the five conferences preceding 1900, and the one 
recently held in Chicago, were engineered by socialists, not merely in 
rivalry or opposition to the American trade union movement, but to under- 
mine and disrupt it. 

Quoting the preamble of this new conglomeration, Mr. Hayes asks 
whether any socialists would father it. Without answering that question, 
we refer him to its framers. .Let him ask them the question, and he will 
get a most emphatic affirmative answer. Aye, they will turn on him and 
assert that he himself is not a socialist, for refusing to give it hearty 
support. 

The fact of the matter is that there are so many brands of socialists 
that one denies the appellation to the other, but claims to be the only simon 
pure article himself. Note, for instance, Mr. Hayes’ designation of his 
own socialist party associates. He styles them pure and simple propagand- 
ists, impossiblists, etc. Surely these party colleagues of Mr. Hayes have 
some designation for his type. Did he ever hear of the ‘‘ Kangaroo?’’ 

That gathering in Chicago was devised by socialists; it was attended 
by socialists ; the most conspicuous figures whose names are associated with 
the different socialist parties carried through the entire scheme, however 
abortive it may have been. The names stand out clear. Debs, the presi- 
dential candidate and standard bearer of the party of which Mr. Hayes is a 
member; Daniel De Leon, the socialist labor party spokesman; ex-father 
Haggerty; Trautmann, and the lesser lights, all of them socialists, members 
of either one or the other of the socialist political parties, who denounce any 
other socialist as a traitor to that cause who does not give their scheme full 
support. 

Mr. Hayes states that the majority of the members of the Western 
Federation of Miners are ‘‘ Republicans and Democrats,’’ and therefore 
non-socialists. How, then, can he state that these ‘‘ miners endorsed social- 
ism?’’ Is it not, rather, that the affairs of the Western Federation of 
Miners are in the hands of sub-contractors, petty bosses, etc., and who 
claim to be socialists, and that it puts the employment of the members in peril 
if they dare attempt to voice their own true sentiments and interests? Mr. 
Hayes unconsciously ‘‘ lets the cat out of the bag’’ that the rank and file 
of the Western Federation of Miners are misrepresented when it is claimed 
to be a socialist organization. 

It is a contemptible fling, without truth upon which to base it, to say 
that the great bulk of the trade unionists declare in theory that they have 
not any, and yet practically have affiliation with a political party. Mr. 
Hayes knows, or ought to know, that the overwhelming number of earnest, 
thinking, active trade unionists hold themselves absolutely aloof from 
affiliation with any political party, regardless of its name. Asa matter of 
fact it is because sterling trade unionists have as little use for one as any of 
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the other political parties that they incur the undying hate and antagonism 
of socialist politicians. 

Additional fault is found by Mr. Hayes because we called attention to 
his frequent challenges to us to a public debate. He now says ‘‘friendly’’ 
debate. We confess we were unaware of his sense of humor in suggesting 
a ‘‘friendly’’ debate. His suggestion that it be a ‘‘friendly’’ debate is a 
later thought, yet the friendly part of it is none the less humorous. 

Anyone who has attended a socialist meeting or a meeting where 
socialist debates are held knows how calm and balmy are the atmosphere 
and surroundings; how cooing and friendly are the euphonious words 
which come in cadences like zephyrs wafting their sweet music to the 
attuned ears of the listeners. It has been our good fortune to have heard 
the harangues and attacks called socialist speeches and debates. We have 
read them and still read them, and if there be unused any epithets in the 
lexicon of the fish-wives of Billingsgate, it is simply due to the ignorance 
of them by the orator. 

Perhaps Mr. Hayes is aware of one of the most important contributing 
causes to the large sale of medical ‘‘ dope’’ in the form of patent medicines. 
Their proprietors ransack the vocabulary of medical lore, describing 
minutely all the ills that flesh is heir to. There are few of the weak-minded 
who escape the symptoms of a pain or an ache accurately described, and, by 
inference, they are persuaded that inasmuch as the ills from which they 
suffer are so well stated, ergo, the ‘‘dope’’ or patent medicine must of 
necessity be the absolute specific remedy. 

Expert analysis has demonstrated that most of these ‘‘ specifics ’’ con- 
tain 40 per cent alcohol, palatably disguised. The innocent citizen takes it 
for awhile, and the alcohol and other ‘‘dope’’ make him ‘‘ feel good.’’ It 
takes some time for him to wake up and realize that he has not only been 
doped, but duped. 

So with our friends who deal in Brother Hayes’ ‘‘ metaphysical dope.’’ 
They ransack the history, records, and vocabulary of trade union investiga- 
tion and work, and describe to the average workman the horrors of our 
economic and industrial life; and they, too, then offer their confiscation 
scheme and abolition of all individual initiative, right, or power, and offer 
these as a remedy for our social ills. The weak-minded argue that inas- 
much as the symptoms of our economic and industrial ills have been 
accurately described, ergo, the socialist remedy offered must be specific and 
absolute, only to find by time and experience that they, too, have been 
doped and duped; that the elimination of industrial wrongs and ills and the 
attainment of rights and improvement of and in the condition of the workers 
is by the evolutionary, rational, and natural process of trade union activity, 
solidarity, and fraternity through federation. 

We do not propose to add to the numbers at any gathering by which 
additional opportunities are offered socialist quacks to prescribe their patent 
dope. 

And why should we debate with Mr. Hayes about socialism ? We should 
just as readily accept his challenge if he wanted to prove that the moon is 
made of green cheese. Reverend Jasper, of Richmond, challenged the 
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world, he to take the affirmative upon the proposition that ‘‘De Sun Do 
Move.’’ Brother Jasper felt very much slighted because in this broad land 
of ours there was not one who was willing to break an oratorical lance with 
him upon that proposition. 

We are pro-trade unionists, ‘‘anti’’ nothing, other than wrong. Mr. 
Hayes, or any other man, may advocate just what he pleases without ques- 
tion from us, provided there is no attempt made to hinder the growth and 
full development of the trade union movement. We shall contribute our 
mite to prevent all trade union enemies under whatever guise they may 
operate from perverting, undermining, or destroying it. 

If Mr. Hayes, or anyone else worthy of our steel, will take the anti- 
trade union side, he will find us prepared to take the affirmative in a debate, 
discussion, or contest. We have done this in the past and shall continue to 
do this so long as life shall remain. We are too busily engaged, however, 
in the defense and advocacy of the trade union movement to fritter away 
our time upon a useless, senseless debate even to gratify the vanity of 
Brother Hayes. 

One word more. We promise our readersif they will but pardon us this 
time, that we will not again be guilty of imposing upon their patience by 
publishing an article from the pen of Mr. Hayes, written at our invitation. 





Are you a union member? If not, why not? 





The Pittsburg convention of the American Federation of Labor will be 
the twenty-fifth of its history. Let us all make it an epoch in the onward 
march to the goal of human brotherhood. 





PORTO RICO Recently there was held at San Juan, Porto Rico, a con- 
PLEADS FOR vention composed of representatives of the various munici- 
JUSTICE. palities throughout the island. A petition was drafted to 
be presented to the Congress of the United States, asking for a fuller op- 
portunity for self-government under the sovereignty of the United States. 
The petition deserves the fullest support of the people of our entire country. 

The petition states the cordiality with which the American troops were 
received during the Spanish-American war, and the love of Porto Rico for 
the American people and their system of government; that circumstances 
have demonstrated the Foraker act, which established the present form of 
government there, to be entirely ineffective, defective, and calculated to 
alienate the affections of the people for the mother country; that the 
Executive Council, which is in the form of the upper chamber or senate, is 
wholly appointed by the President of the United States, the personnel of 
which generally is that of men who neither speak the language of the 
island (Spanish), nor have any knowledge thereof; that under these circum- 
stances the house of delegates is helpless or incapable of passing any legis- 
lation in the interest of the people of Porto Rico. 
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The petition urges the following changes to the Foraker act of April 
12, 1900: 


1. That the House of Delegates shall continue as at present, consisting of thirty- 
five members, elected by popular suffrage. 

2. That instead of the Executive Council there be constituted an elective insular 
senate, composed of fourteen senators, two from each of the seven districts of the 


island. 
3. That these two bodies shall possess the legislative powers granted by the law 


of April 12, 1900. 

4. That the departments, that is, the attorney-general, insular treasurer, insular 
auditor, commissioner of education, and the commissioner of interior, shall be continued 
as at present as the executive officers of their respective departments. 

5. That the heads of these departments shall be appointed by the governor of 
Porto Rico with the consent of the insular senate. 

The petition continues : 

‘*We can not consent that official agents be sent to Porto Rico who as a general 
rule are ignorant of the language, customs, and the needs of the people of the country, 
and within twenty-four hours after landing they may occupy their seats as a legislative 
body to decide by their votes complex and intricate problems. 

‘We ask that an opportunity be presented to demonstrate that we are capable of 
self-government. We area community with an old and fitting civilization. We have 
demonstrated prudence and respect for the laws. We have solved the problem of the 
abolition of slavery with conservatism. We have confronted without a tremor terrible 
economic crises. We know ourselves thoroughly. We are fully aware of our needs, and 
we are convinced that we can administer our local affairs with success. . . . Bear in 
mind that this is not a message of one political party or a coalition of political parties ; 
it is the message of the whole of Porto Rico, in its full and genuine representations, that 
which is nearest to its people, that which hears day by day the palpitations of pain and 
of protest, and the unanimous representation of their municipalities.”’ 


The petition closes with an appeal to the American Congress to allay 
the growing feeling of antipathy to American methods in dealing with the 
island, and appeals to the Congress as ‘‘the only body, the only power, 
which can save us in this supreme conflict and unrest, and feels assured 
that it will be treated as one who presents himself with friendship and re- 
spect, but at the same time with dignity and firmness, to demand an incon- 
testable act of equity and justice.’’ 

We have had opportunities to study the peoples of both Cuba as well 
as Porto Rico, and without in the least reflecting upon the former have no 
hesitancy in asserting that the latter are fully as capable, if not more so, of 
self-restraint and self-government as the former. Surely the people of Porto 
Rico have given evidence of self-control under awful poverty, misery, great 
injustice, and provocation. It must be the hope of all true Americans to 
help our fellow citizens of Porto Rico to the attainment of their full rights 
which should be unalienable under the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of our country. 





A man who claims to be a inion man with a qualifying ‘‘ but’’ is only 


half baked. 





The union is what we make it. It is the sum total of the brightest 
and dullest, the most active and earnest as well as the most negligent and 
indifferent. Let us try to raise the average toa higher standard of its 
conception of duties as well as of rights. And to begin right, let us begin 
with ourselves. 





TALKS ON LABOR. 


ADDRESS AT TORONTO AND NEW YORK. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


{Many requests are received at headquarters of the American Federation of Labor from men in the ranks of labo: 


intensely interested in the study of the labor movement and the economic ploblem with which it deals. 
also come frequently from professors, students, and others engaged in the study of the economic problem. 


These inquiries 
Most of these 


requests for information are coupled with an inquiry as to the attitude of the American Federation of Labor. It is with 
the object of furnishing this information in the most concrete and public form that the following addresses and talks on 


labor are published.] 


general adoption of the eight hour day and 

a reply to President Ellis, of the Employ- 
ing Printers’ Association, was presented by Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, president of the A. F. of L., at 
the afternoon session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. After a few complimentary 
remarks, Mr. Gompers said : 


The Flood Tide. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; omitted, 
all the voyage of your life is bound in shallows 
and in miseries. On such a full sea are you now 
afloat, and you must take the current when it 
serves or lose your ventures. This paraphrasing of 
the words of the greatest poet the world has ever 
produced conveys a thought agreed to by all ob- 
serving men, which I am sure has its application 
to your convention and membership to as large a 
degree as it ever applied to an association of men. 
One of the most pleasing incidents in my recollec- 
tion was that which occurred when I was invited 
to address the convention of the International 
Typographical Union in Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
some 14 years ago, when I expressed the hope 
that the International Typographical Union might 
establish the eight hour day for the printers of 
America. On that occasion I was presented with a 
very beautiful basket of flowers. The flowers have 
faded and their fragrance is gone, but the senti- 
ment on the card attached has not changed. It 
read, *‘Presented to President Gompers, of the A. 
F. of L., by the eight hour kickers of Boston Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 13.”’ 


The Shorter Day. 


I have watched with a great deal of care and 
solicitude, and with a great deal of hope and confi- 
dence, that steady growth and development; first, 
of the entity and the integrity of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union as an international 
union, rather than a federation of independent 
local unions; and, second, the development of the 
conviction that the time has come when the eight 
hour day should be generally introduced in your 
trade. I, too, belong toa trade of piece workers, 
and the old-time hours were from early morning 
until late at night, with all the evils of low pay 


pe and ample argument in favor of a 


and demoralization of character and manhood, 
and I know too intimately the evils that prevailed 
in the condition of the book printers when the 
Cincinnati convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union declared its purpose to inaugu- 
rate the movement for an eight hour day. I con- 
gratulate you upon being here at this convention, 
and I feel confident that you will indorse the 
action of the Cincinnati convention that January 
1, 1906, will usher in the eight hour day for your 
trade. , 


Mr. Ellis’ Calculations. 


Since coming here I learned that a most esti- 
mable gentleman, representing the employing 
book and job printers, was accorded the privilege 
of addressing you. He said that those employing 
printers who had gone from the ten: hour to the 
nine hour day, and who then approved of that 
movement, are now opposed to the eight hour 
movement, and by inference regretted that they 
consented to the inauguration of the nine hour day 
He said further that the labor cost consequent 
upon the nine hour day was something like 33 per 
cent, and it was calculated that if the eight hour 
day were to be introduced it would increase the 
labor cost by 18 to 25 per cent more. At the same 
time he appealed to this convention not to intro 
duce the eight hour day because it would be ruin- 
ation to the employers, while it would bring 1 
financial advantage to you. Does it not seem pe 
culiar that if the labor ccst is increased 33 per cent 
in the one case and 18 to 25 per cent in the othe: 
that there should be no financial advantage to th: 
printers? I deny both the statement of fact an 
the inferences drawn from it, that the introductio: 
of the eight hour day means financial ruin to th 
employing printers of America. Concede, if yor 
please, that a large increase of wages and improve 
ment in the condition of printers has resulted fron 
the nine hour day, but is there any indication, an) 
proof that the introduction of the nine hour da 
has injuriously affected employing printers 
Where is the proof that in any industry where th: 
eight hour day has been introduced it has ruine 
employers? The inference to be drawn from th 
statement of President Ellis, of the Typothet« 
would be that inasmuch as there is such a loss t 
the employers from the introduction of the shorte 
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workday you will not only cease your agitation for 
the eight hour day, but revoke your former action 
establishing the nine hour day, and go back to the 
old conditions when men worked any old hours. 


Stick by Your Word. 


I am sure that the organized printers of 
America are determined to secure the eight hour 
day, and I call your attention to the fact that once 
your declaration was made to the world it would 
be absolutely ruinous for you to change that reso- 
lution in any one particular. Men are taken at 
their word so long as their word is known to be 
dependable. It is er this I often counsel my fellow 
unionists to be careful of their declarations before 
they are made; once made, they must be lived up 

« to. 


The End of the Wedge. 


In 1884, in the early history of the A. F. of L., 
the delegates declared that efforts should be made 
to introduce the eight hour workday and that on 
May 1, 1886, it should be introduced as generally 
as possible. Several organizations inaugurated the 
movement. The German-American Typographical 
Union, the cigarmakers, and others established 
the eight hour day then and never receded from 
it. Other trades followed, the eight hour day was 
introduced here and there, and while it was not 
imagined that the eight hour movement would be 
introduced among those working 14 or 16 hours a 
day, still their hours have been reduced more in 
proportion than those of the men who secured the 
eight hour day. 

The movement changed somewhat and the A. 
F. of L. declared that when any organization led 
the movement it would concentrate its efforts in 
support of the same. The amalgamated carpenters 
asked to be allowed to lead. They were and it is 
to the credit of that organization that the eight 
hour day was largely introduced into their trade 
in 1890. The next organization that asked was the 
miners, though they were not generally organized. 
Through causes not necessary to mention, they 
were compelled to abandon the movement with the 
result that the eight hour day for miners was post- 
poned for more than 14 years. Men in the bitumi- 
nous field secured it in 1897, but the men in the 
anthracite field are still working more than eight 
hours. Australia has the eight hour day, in con- 
tinental Europe the movement has its full impetus; 
even in Russia among the demands of the revo- 
lutionary move of a few months ago was one for the 
establishment of the eight hour day. Why, in the 
United States and Canada, with all the wonderful 
improvements in machinery and industry, are we 
asked to lag in the rear of this universal move- 
ment for a shorter day? In few trades have there 
been greater mechanical improvements than in the 
printing trade. You have declared that you want 
the eight hour day. You want to be larger sharers 
in the result of your labor; you want to have some 
of the benefits of civilization; you don’t propose to 
give more of your lives than eight hours to your 
employers. 

Employers contend that they can not pay cer- 
tain wages or introduce some forms of improve- 
ment, but may I refer to a conversation of some 
years ago with an employing brewer. He said, 
‘There is one thing above all others you men of 
‘abor have taught us. The old idea was that brew- 
eries could not be operated successfully unless the 
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men came about 3 or 4 o’clock and worked till all 
hours, and worked all Sunday. Since your organi- 
zations have been formed you have taught us that 
breweries can be run on a 10 hour workday, and 
with very little, if any, care on Sunday.’’ And so 
it is through all industries. The employers are 
wedded to the past, to the old. They may adopt 
new machinery, they may adopt new forms of 
power, but when it comes to relations with their 
employes then they want to be masters of all they 
survey, forgetting that half a century of organized 
labor intervenes between then and now. 


Short Hours no Disadvantage. 

The proposition, the thesis, the theory of the 
trade union movement, has never been put into 
practice in any one particular instance without 
demonstrating its advantages. Whether it was 
higher wages or shorter hours or better sanitary 
conditions, or what not, no demand of trade 
unionism has ever been made upon employers but 
what has been justified by its results. Employers 
learn best after a contest how much they can 
afford to pay labor. They themselves are often 
under the false impression that they can not make 
the concession, but let a contest be waged and any 
way prolonged, and the employers in 99 cases out 
of every hundred gladly wish themselves back to 
the time of negotiations, and would have hesitated 
iif they imagined it involved the effort and the cost 
it did. Preparation for a contest is the safest 
means to save you from a contest. 

The International Typographical Union, the or- 
ganized labor movement of America, the crystal- 
lized sentiment of discontent among the workers of 
the world against the wrongs which exist, is ex- 
pressed in the universal demand for the eight hour 
workday, which labor makes upon modern society, 
and recognize in it the means for better physical 
and mental health for men and women and chil- 
dren, better opportunity for the cultivation of all 
that is noble and true in our very souls. It will 
make us appreciate better the liberties we have, 
and make it more difficult for the other fellow to 
filch them from us; it will make us better appre- 
ciate, humanly speaking, intelligently speaking, 
the highest and brightest conception of human 
rights; it will cause us to ask not only for today, 
but that moving along day by day each today may 
be better than yesterday ; each tomorrow better 
than today, making every day of life better worth 
living. 

As to the Fight. 

In conclusion, let me say to you brothers of toil, 
delegates to this convention: The employing print- 
ers are going totake you at your word. I don’t 
know whether they are so confident of victory as 
they would have you believe. There is a practice 
common among boys of whistling to keep up their 
courage. I don’t want to say that Mr. Ellis did not 
say to you truly what he believed, but I am firmly 
persuaded that he is mistaken. I don’t know 
whether you are going to win, any more than he 
knows that the typothetz are going to win, but I 
would rather see you, after you make that decla- 
‘ration, goin and only win half, and have you 
known as an eight hour organization, than have 
you go back on your word. 

I am always hopeful and striving for the best, 
and I often make up my mind that, despite it, I 
am not going to get all I hope for; therefore, 
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when I get a little bump I am not so awfully hurt. 
So I say to you, I would like you to get into that 
frame of mind which I have just described. I am 
never over-confident of success, yet I am always 
advising my friends to concentrate their efforts to 
get a just measure of success. Let it be known that 
the International Typographical Union is unalter- 
ably an eight hour organization, and the chances 
are that you will get it on January 1, 1906, or 
pretty soon after. And it is my sincere hope and 
prayer, and if any little work on my part can con- 
tribute to the achievement of success, I think you 
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may take me at my word that in the effort to es- 
tablish the eight hour day, and in maintaining the 
integrity of the International Typographical Union, 
Iam yours. And if I live, either as president of 
the A. F. of L., or as a private in the ranks, I will 
often be with you again to wish you Godspeed in 
your work of always upholding the banner of 
trade union principles and always working to up- 
lift humanity in intelligence and manhood. Ours 
is a work of humanity, to go down into the abyss 
of despair to help lift up our fellows to a better ap- 
preciation of their rights and their duties. 





ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE ISTHMIAN CANAL. 


President Gompers received an invitation from 
the Trades Union Social Club, of New York City, 
to deliver an address before that club upon the 
subject of ‘‘Labor Conditions in the Panama 
Zone,’’ which, by resolution of the Executive 
Council, he accepted. The address was delivered 
on Friday evening, July 21. The following day 
a stenographic report of the address was pub- 
lished in the Civic Federation Review. Upon 
the corclusion of the meeting the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

‘*Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting 
that if the Panama Canal Commission will provide 
the best possible apparatus and scientific regimen 
in connection with the building of the canal, 
American citizens can, with comparative safety, 
do the work. We are opposed to the introduction 
of coolie or other Asiatic labor in any part of our 
country or possessions.”’ 

Mr. Gompers spoke as follows: 

You will understand the pleasure it is for me to 
be here and address you, especially on a subject 
of such importance as the one to consider which 
this meeting is held. It is not necessary to criti- 
cize the formal selection of the Panama route for 
the construction of the canal. I don’t know that 
we would change the route even if we desired. I 
don’t know that it is desirable, or, even if desir- 
able, whether we can with advantage even discuss 
it. I think it is agreed, however, that the greatest 
difficulties in the construction of the canal will be 
met upon the Isthmus of Panama. Its climatic 
conditions, its geographical situation, the well- 
known diseases, the ills and the ailments, to which 
the men who go there are subject, are known to 
every one. 

It is claimed that there is no obstacle so great 
that the American people can not cope with and 
eventually overcome it. And, in truth, there is a 
long line of achievements to the credit of our people. 
We might look to many of the tropical countries, 
some of which have come under the jurisdiction 
of our government, in which in former years and 
under the old regime diseases of this same char- 
acter marked their victims by the thousands, and 
as soon as we have entered those regions we 
have, if not entirely eliminated the germs of 
these great awful climatic diseases, reduced them 
almost to a minimum, and the possibilities for 
their future elimination seem promising, so that 
they may be as free from them or very nearly so as 
we are free from them in the main land of the 
United States. 


‘ 


The construction of the canal, all men are agreed, 
is essential to the world’s great progress. That it 
will be an impetus to industry and commerce, bring 
peoples into accord who are now remote from each 
other and into closer proximity, by reason of being 
able to reach each other more readily; that it will 
be beneficial to the country’s great commerce—to 
the carrying of the great commerce of the world 
more readily—is easily understood and accepted 
by all; that it will make for better opportunities 
and conditions and tend to the uplifting of the 
world, I think is also agreed. But in the building 
of the canal, great as its opportunities will be 
when completed, largely contributing toward the 
world’s progress as it will, wonderful with its po- 
tentialities as it will be, there is one thing that 
must not be lost sight of. The coral reefs are very 
wonderful, but the millions and millions and mil- 
lions of insect lives that have perished in making 
those reefs must not be repeated or duplicated in 
the loss, in the sacrifice of human lives in the 
building even of the interoceanic canal There are 
some achievements that are too costly in human 
life even to be ventured. 

The organized expression of the American peo- 
ple—our federal government—has undertaken 
this task. I am always glad of things that may be 
helpful. I believe today that in the great under- 
taking we must be careful in our adverse criticism 
lest we overstep that which is fair, which may re- 
sult in harm to our our own integral life and lay 
us open to the criticism of the peoples of other 
countries. 

I think we are all agreed that in the industries 
of our time there are too many lives lost and too 
many limbs hazarded, and the health of too many 
of our people placed in jeopardy, and I think we 
also believe and hope and are confident that as 
the workingmen of our country and our time shall 
organize, and as we shall impress upon the minds 
of our fellow citizens the necessity for more 
humane conditions under which labor shall be 
performed, there shall be greater precautions for 
the health and life and limbs of our fellow work- 
men. We shall make greater progress upon these 
lines. That we have accomplished much, al! of 
those who have studied, as well as those who hzve 
lived during the industrial progress and develop- 
ment of the organization of labor, will agree. [ut 
yet one can almost count with a degree of accu- 
racy the number of men who lose their limbs, 
whose health is undermined, and even destroved, 
who even lose their lives, by reason of our modern 
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methods of industrial and commercial life; and 
we aim to improve the conditions of labor so that 
it shall not be so hazardous to either our lives or 
limbs or health. 

We don’t undertake to say that we shall stop in- 
lustry because it involves the loss of life or of 
limb or of health even to as large a degree as it 
loes now. We insist that there shall be better pro- 
tection against machinery; that there shall be 
better sanitation; that there shall be better hygienic 
conditions; and shorter hours of labor, giving us 
liberty and more leisure and time for the recupera- 
tion of our health and of our strength; and that 
we shall have higher wages with which we may 
buy the things that contribute to our health and 
our strength, physical, mental, and moral. 

I want to approach the subject of the Panama 
Canal and in its construction in the light of that 
thought that I have tried to express. We want the 
canal; we are agreed upon that. At this time, there 
is no choice as tothe route. The Panama route 
has been chosen. We are committed to that. And 
as long as there is, I suppose, a fair chance forthe 
prosecution of the work, though under adverse 
influences, there will be no change in the route. 
In Panama, and throughout that great miasmatic 
country through which this canal has to be dug, 
life is not congenial. The conditions are not such 
as contribute to health and comfort; are not such, 
I imagine, as would allow one to regard it as a 
health resort. In the convention of the A. F. of 


L. two years ago, a resolution was passed, and I 
think unanimously, declaring that the construc- 
tion of the canal is a great world’s benefit; and 
then it was declared that the preference should be 
given to the laborers of America. 


Now, if we want the work, I take it that we shall 
be compelled to submit to some of the privations, 
some of the difficulties, and that we shall also en- 
joy some of the advantages and pleasures that 
come from organized society and civilized labor. 
No man has the right to assume to take employ- 
ment on the Panama Canal and expect that every 
Sunday he can visit Coney Island. It won’t do for 
our men who may take this work to expect to go 
to aroof garden in the evenings. The man who 
undertakes work of that sort must realize that for 
the work in which he is engaged he will have to 
make some sacrifices of what we in our civilized 
lives expect to enjoy as a recreation after our 
day’s work is done. I don’t want any one to 
imagine that I harbor in my mind the idea that 
the condition of the American workman is such 
that he enjoys invariably Coney Island and roof 
gardens and all that sort of thing; but I have tried 
to put it rather extravagantly, so as to emphasize 
my thought. 

I want to repeat that the lives of our American 
workmen are too valuable to be sacrificed upon 
the scheme of building the canal, and, further, 
that the conditions of labor in and around the 
canal for the workmen must be such as to make 
life and the conditions of life at least tolerable, 
and that no man shall feel that he in his zeal for 
the world and for our civilization has made his 
life a burden and not worth living. 

I have been in correspondence with a number of 
people employed near and on the canal. I want to 
be entirely frank with you and say that the date of 
the last letter which I received is more than two 
months ago, and of whatever change in conditions 
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may have occurred between then and now! can 
not speak. I can only speak of the conditions up 
to date of the letter which I last received. I want 
to read that letter to you: 

“I read a florid interview with one of your labor 
union friends in which he told me of the arrival of 
the two Bates brothers in Chicago and of their 
coming to Panama. I believe that at the time he 
said that he would overrun the isthmus with union 
men at salaries of $190 and $165 per month, with 
bonuses of $1 per cubic yard for every yard over 
125,000 per month which their shovels excavated. 

“If you want to have some facts in regard to the 
situation here, listen to the following: The union 
should not rush men down here with the idea that 
they are going to get high wages and an easy snap. 
Every man should have his contract hard and fast 
before he comes here. 

‘In regard to the Bates brothers. The steam 
shovel engineer received $190 and the crane man 
$165 per month. There are only two other engi- 
neers and two other crane men receiving such 
salaries in the whole isthmus. The six men are, 
outside the heads of departments, the highest 
salaried men in the employ of the commission. In 
the rocky mountains, where they operate their 
shovels, they will be very lucky if they get out 
even 20,000 cubic yards per month. 

“The steam drill men who work with the 
shovels receive $50 per month. The pit men re- 
ceive $75 A foreman cf drillers receives $75. A 
fireman on the steam shovel receives $75. These 
salaries do not compare very favorably with the 
ones in the states. 

‘*There are other disadvantages. Board at Cule- 
bra, the station where the excavating is being done, 
is $21 per month. Quarters are provided by the 
commission in all except a few cases. 

“All except the professional men and officers 
work 10 hours per day. Ten hours here means 
starting at six o’clock in the morning and keeping 
at it in the hot sun until 11.30. The afternoon 
hours are from 1 to 5.30. Salaries are but little 
better than in the states, and the hours are hardly 
what can be called a union scale. In Panama and 
Colon the rates of board are even higher. The men 
are not provided with quarters, but are given an 
allowance of eight per cent of their salaries for that 
purpose, which is in all cases inadequate. Rents 
are increasing weekly. 

‘‘An experienced machinist, blacksmith, boiler- 
maker, plumber, carpenter, mason, or such, re- 
ceives 45 cents per hourand works under the same 
conditions. He will not be given transportation to 
or from the states, and will be paid only for the 
time he works. 

“‘A general foreman, and there are not a half 
dozen on the isthmus in these trades, gets $150 
per month. An ordinary foreman gets from $83.33 
to $125, and an assistant foreman gets from $50 to 
$75 per month. 

‘** The above wages are paid in gold, and only to 
Americans. Subordinate employes are paid in 
silver, which is $2.16 silver for $1 in gold. Not a 
few Americans are on the silver pay roll 

‘‘In the mechanical and building trades the 
foremen get 60 cents per hour in silver. An assist- 
ant foreman gets 50 cents, an artisan gets 25 to 40 
cents. Ordinary laborers get either 15 or 17% 
cents silver per hour. 

‘*No union man should come down here with 
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the hilarious idea that he is going to get high 
wages and an easy time. If he has a contract he 
may be all right. Most of them, even with con- 
tracts, are dissatisfied and anxious to get back. 

‘*T have not mentioned the malaria, which 
every one gets, the yellow fever, which comes to 
more than a few, the scorpions and the tarantulas, 
and many other things which give local color to 
the country.”’ 

I can not understand why there should have 
been any question raised as to whether the eight 
hour law of the United States should apply to the 
work in the digging of the canal. Is it not agreed, 
at least among a large portion of our fellow 
citizens, that the eight hour day for government 
work is long enough? Not even the worst antago- 
nist of organized labor has made any attempt to 
change the law and practice of the eight hour 
workday in the Government employ. If eight 
hours’ work a day is sufficient in the United 
States, with its comparatively advantageous 
climate, how mucb more essential is it that no 
longer than eight hours should constitute a day’s 
work on the Isthmus of Panama? 

Organized labor has given me an opportunity of 
visiting several parts of this world, and among 
them Cuba and Porto Rico. They are considered 
as a part of the tropics, and yet any one 
who has been in either of those islands knows, 
that one of the great causes of the enfeebled 
condition of the workingmen, heretofore of 
Cuba and still of Porto Rico, is due to the fact 
that they work abnormally long hours; and a cli- 
matic comparison between Cuba and Porto Rico 
on the one hand and the Isthmus of Panama on 
the other is as like our seashore and the climate of 
the Netherlands. While men work and live and 
till the ground from which come lethal fumes, 
surely eight hours ought to be enough to consti- 
tute a day’s work. 

And now I want to speak in regard to the em- 
ployment of Japanese and Chinese on the canal. I 
have no antipathy to the Chinaman. In fact, so 
far as he is a man, I have no antipathy to him at 
all. The objection that I, in common witb all 
members of organized labor, in common with 
every thinking citizen of our country, entertain to 
the Chinaman is this, that he isa cheap man and 
that he and his fellows are entirely incompatible 
with the civilization of the people of our country. 

I don’t want now to discuss this Chinese prob- 
lem. It is too big to discuss in a few minutes; but 
I want to say a word or two regarding the so- 
called Chinese boycotts of American made goods. 
A few months ago a committee of American mer- 
chants called upon the President to discuss with 
him the possibility of Chinese reprisals or of pos- 
sible Chinese animosity toward us, the danger to 
American manufactures and American commerce 
if this policy of ours of excluding Chinese lator is 
not changed in some way or other. I don’t believe 
they mentioned the possibility of the repeal of the 
exclusion law, but it was openly hinted at in the 
newspaper interviews immediately following, and 
was so known to every observer. 

We all know our very genial ambassador from 
China to the United States, who returned to that 
country about a year ago, Mr. Wu Ting Fang. He 
was said to be very ‘‘charming’’ in his way in 
cajoling Americans, in telling them funny stories, 
and in trying to impress on the people of the 
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United States that all the Chinese were of the 
mental caliber of the ambassador. That Mr. Wu 
was a clever man, all the Americans who talked 
with him say. He judged the temper of some of 
our American methods at the first glance. And 
there is nota particle of doubt in my mind that this 
bright heathen Chinee, when he went back to 
China, carefully planned this scheme of a pretense 
to boycott American goods with the end to secure 
first, action such as is indicated by the issuance of 
the President’s recent order, and second, to stimu- 
late an agitation with the view of the repeal of the 
Chinese exclusion law. 

In an address delivered recently by the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, he referred to an increase 
in the exportation of American manufactures and 
mechanical and agricultural implements to China 
of nine millions of dollars in the last year. I ask 
any candid man, with this fact in view, whether 
there is good ground, even taking the dollar as 
the only consideration, to change the policy of 
our country in regard to Chinese immigration and 
exclusion? There is not even that semblance of 
an excuse. I deny that this is sufficient ground, 
even if China should cut off every dollar of Chinese 
business. American manhood and American 
civilization are too dear to us, too sacred to us, 
even to take a chance at what Mongolian immi- 
gration into our country would mean. 

You and I in New York can not tell what Chinese 
immigration is, in spite of the fact of Pell street 
and that little district there. They say that com- 
parisons are odious under any circumstances. It is 
impossible to make a comparison between China- 
town in New York and Chinatown in San Fran- 
cisco. The Chinatown of New York and the China- 
town on the Pacific coast stand in direct opposition 
to each other. Can you imagine for a whole mile 
around in the heart of the city, three stories under- 
ground, people living, living there the whole day 
and night, the whole night long, some of them 
never coming up to the surface at all? The entire 
place 1s unlike what we have here. Thousands are 
living there—not living, but existing. But even 
that could be endured if there were a possibility of 
their ever becoming Americanized. But to under- 
stand Chinese life and Chinese immigration you 
have to understand this fact, that the Chinaman 
regards himself as possessing an entirely higher 
civilization than ours; that what we have is what 
they call barbarism, and our commercialism is 
entirely at variance with their considerations of 
human life. I shall rot undertake to discuss 
whether ours is ideal or perfect. Every man agrees 
that it is not; but they think that their civilization 
is far above and beyond ours. I take it we don’t 
want to become Chinaized, no matter how much 
more they may believe in their civilization than in 
ours. 

The settled policy of the American people is 
that Chinese laborers, whether skilled or unskilled, 
must not come to the United States. Inasmuch as 
the federal government has, by solemn treaty, 
declared that the canal strip in the Isthmus of 
Panama belongs to the United States, the Chira- 
man must not come to Panama to build the canal. 
The danger of their coming by millions to the 
United States and undermining or overwhelming 
our civilization, not in my time—well, think what 
it means for others outside of you and me. We 
love our children; we love our country; we hcpe 
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to perpetuate and improve this civilization which 
uur forefathers have developed, and which we 
have brought to its present stage, and hope to 
make the conditions such that our children and 
our children’s children shall make of this fair land 
of ours a haven for life and liberty and right and 
justice and humanity, which shall be manifest to 
every people everywhere. 

The Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has discussed this very question, and 
we have had several interviews with the Panama 
canal and other federal authorities. I want to 
say that you, of course, know—at any rate some 
of our enemies make it quite conspicuous—that I 
ama member of the Civic Federation. It is my 
pleasure to help in the suggestion of things that 
may be useful to the interests of labor. Those rep- 
resenting other interests have able men enough to 
look after their own interests. Whenever there is 
anything that can be said, or done, or suggested, 
in the interests of labor, that is my chance, and I 
have never permitted it to pass without taking ad- 
vantage of it and turning it to the account of labor. 

We all know that Brother Moffett is a splendid 


fellow. We are all proud of his friendship, his 
sterling qualities, and character; and we all have 
the feeling that his appointment to visit the canal 
district and make an investigation and suggest im- 
provements will be productive of great good; will 
convey useful knowledge to laborers all over the 
United States, as well asto the workmen who 
shall go to Panama. We shall learn the truth from 
him. He will be helpful to us and to the commis- 
sion. He is going to tell them what he believes to 
betrue, and he will have wonderful opportunities 
of observation. He goes with the good will of or- 
ganized labor everywhere. 

I may say that the appointment of Mr. Moffett 
and the appointment of Mr. Nazro is the result of 
an idea of the welfare of labor in industrial plants 
wherein we have been helped whenever that idea 
came to the front. 

We want the canal built and built well, under 
American conceptions of right, justice, and 
humanity, so that when completed without tears 
or wails it may stand as another perpetual monu- 
ment to the skill, the genius of American science, 
American labor, American manhood and grit. 





Was It A SociAtist GATHERING? 


By Max S. HAVES. 


In the March issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST there appeared an editorial from the pen 
of President Gompers, in reference to the proposed 
industrial conference in Chicago, in which it was 
declared at the outset that ‘‘the socialists have 
called another convention to smash the American 
trade union movement;”’ that ‘‘this is the sixth 
‘concentrated ’ effort in this direction in the past 
decade,’ and that the endorsement of the trade 
union movement by the socialist party convention 
in Chicago was merely for ‘‘ vote getting”’ pur- 
poses. 

I questioned the accuracy of these charges and 
offered to meet Mr. Gompers in a friendly debate 
any evening during the coming Pittsburg conven- 
tion of the Federation to demonstrate, if possible, 
to the satisfaction of the public that his informa- 
tion, as well as his philosophy, is wrong. In sub- 
sequent issues of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
the editor either made a personal attack upon me, 
and impugned my motives, or remarked flippantly 
that this was the ‘“‘steenth ’’ challenge that I had 
sent him, all of which was entirely foreign to the 
original question involved. 

I make this brief explanatory statement in order 
to bring out some points to follow as clearly as 
possible. As chairman of the committee on trade 
unions in the socialist party national convention 
(Chicago, May, 1904), I assert that the resolutions 
reported were couched in practically the same 
terms as the resolutions adopted at the socialist 
world congresses held in Zurich, Brussels, and Lon- 
don. Those in opposition in the debate, in the con- 
vention vote, and in the referendum, were composed 
of (1) members who doubted the wisdom of taking 


action upon purely industrial matters, and who 
might be regarded as ‘‘ pure and simple "’ political 
propagandists; and (2) a small but noisy coterie of 
of impossibilists, who were mostly graduates of 
deleonism, or who came from the professions and 
know no more about trade unions than some trade 
unionists know about socialism. 

Recent events have shown how correct Mr. 
Gompers has been when he charged that ‘the 
socialists have called another convention to smash 
the American trade union movement,’’ and im- 
plied that this was their sixth ‘‘ concentrated ’’ 
effort. Every student of political and industrial 
affairs knows that the socialist party, the over- 
whelming mass of the membership, had no more 
to do with any of the six ‘‘ concentrated” efforts 
to disrupt the federation than the child unborn. 
The socialist party was formed in 1900. Five of 
the six conferences to form opposition federations 
were held before that year. 

The sixth ‘‘ concentrated "’ effort on the part of 
‘the socialists to smash the American trade union 
movement’? was made on schedule time. From 
the best information obtainable there were less 
than a hundred actual delegates present, who rep- 
resented 50.000 members, all told. The bulk of 
the membership was composed of the Western 
Federation of Miners (27,000), and any one who 
has studied theelection returns from Colorado, a 
stronghold of the miners, will be forced to admit 
that the majority are republicans or democrats. 
Yet because the miners and the American Labor 
Union indorsed the principles of socialism, and 
prompted the Chicago conference, an attempt has 
been made to saddle the responsibility upon the 
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socialists of the entire country, who have no con- 
trol over those bodies. This position is absolutely 
unfair. The socialist press and the 25,000 dues- 
paying members, or the upward of 400,000 voters 
of the socialist party, almost as a whole, were not, 
and are not now, in sympathy with the Chicago 
organization, launched upon a wheel of fortune, 
irrespective of the actions of a few individuals 
who may act in concert with republicans, demo- 
crats, and what not. 

But the representatives of the so-called industrial 
workers of the world were evidently shrewd 
enough to understand that the socialist party 
membership was opposed to wet-nursing their 
enfant terrible, and aside from their slogan that 
‘*dropping pieces of paper into a ballot box will 
never emancipate the working class,”’ the political 
declaration in the preamble to their constitution 
is a remarkable conglomeration of ambiguous 
terms. They say: 

Between two classes a struggle must go on until all the 
toilers come together, on the political as well as on the in- 
dustrial field, and take and hold that which oy pee by 
their labor through an economic organization of the work- 
ing class without affiliation with any political party. 

That is about as clear as mud. It out-simples the 
most conservative, pure, and simple position. The 
architects of that plank evidently sought to ap- 
pease everybody—the socialists, by mentioning the 
class struggle; the anarchists, who would ‘‘ take 
and hold that which they produce’’ through a 
general strike; republicans and democrats who 
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already ‘‘ come together” in their old parties, a: 

the pure and simples who are theoretically, but nv 
actually, opposed to “‘ affiliation with any politic 

—.. Really, would any socialist be guilty . 
athering such equivocal language? 

The so-called industrial workers of the wor 
may be dismissed without much further comment. 
Their ambitious plans can not be realized at this 
juncture, for those who understand trade unionis1:, 
those who come face to face with the cold facts of 
life, must and will deal with actual conditions, and 
will not be sidetracked by the theories of priests 
and professors. 

Industrialism is coming through the evolution 
of the present trade unions, and when that stage 
has been reached it will be time enough to discuss 
departmentalism. Those who advocate socialism, 
and their numbers are steadily increasing, will 
stand pat in the present organizations, agitate and 
educate and use all honorable means to turn their 
minority into a majority. The socialists need not 
take a defensive position ; their opponents must do 
that. In a word, the socialists appeal to all the 
workers to join hands with them to capture the 
powers of government at the ballot box and abolish 
by law trust oppression, military rule, injunctions, 
damage suits, and the whole brood of abuses that 
are heaped upon labor, and institute a co-operative 
commonwealth and industrial freedom. 


[Readers of Mr. Hayes’ article should also read editorial 
reply in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.—ED. 





A STATEMENT AND AN APPEAL. 


By CHARLES STELZLE. 


I stand squarely for organized labor. My member- 
ship in the International Association of Machinists 
indicates the practical evidence of this fact. 

I believe in it, not only because I have been con- 
vinced through theoretical study of the logic of its 
principles, but because I have passed through an 
experience which brought me face to face with 
the actual conditions which confront many of the 
toilers of today. It was not an experience, by the 
way, which was entered into simply for the pur- 
pose of making a “sociological study’’ of the 


r. 
w When Samuel Gompers and his coworkers began 
their agitation for the abolition of the tenement 
house cigar factory, and with it the curse of child 
labor, I began my life’s work at eight years of age 
in a cigar factory in the basement of a New York 
tenement. The headache and the exhaustion due 
to bad ventilation in this ‘‘factory’’ make me 
sympathetic toward the sweatshop worker who 
recently died, crying, ‘‘ Give me air!”’ 

I know all about the inconveniences and shock- 
ing experiences of tenement house life, for an east 
side tenement was my home for nearly twenty 
years. The pangs of unsatisfied hunger are fa- 
miliar to me; the aspirations of the boy and the 
young man, deprived of even a fair education, 


strike in me a sympathetic chord. The longings 
for better and higher things, which are often de- 
nied the poor, were also mine. 

And so I am a brother man with the great mass 
of toilers. If, to the measure of my ability and 
my opportunity, I failed to respond to their needs, 
physical, mental, and moral, I would be false to 
myself, to my fellows, and to God. 

With this spirit and with this purpose in view, 
the Department of Church and Labor of the Pres- 
byterian Church has called me to become its s1- 
perintendent. Believing that the church is simp!y 
a means to an end, and not an end in itself, 
shall be our plan to make it the servant of tle 
people. In order to accomplish this we shall new 
the co-operation of every man and woman w! 
believes in the progress of the human race. Es} 
cially do I want the help of every toiler in t 
land. In the matter of acquainting the minist 
with the facts regarding the labor movement 
may be of great service. Many of them have ms- 
understood the great mass of men who are str! 
gling for their rights, just as the workingman | 
often misunderstood the Christian minister. 

I shall appreciate receiving suggestions fro" 
any man or woman who is willing to help in tis 
cause. 





(CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 28, 1905. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: When your telegram 
of fraternal greeting and encouragement was read 
at our recent annual convention it brought forth 
applause. Several members expressed theix grati- 
tude and appreciation. The convention advised me 
to send you a suitable reply, which I corcluded to 
do by letter. 

Therefore, on behalf of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association, I return thanks for the kind wishes ex- 
pressed in your message tous. I also take pleasure 
in sending you a copy of the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted : 

“The committee recommend that this conven- 
tion render a vote of thanks to President Samuel 
Gompers, of the A. F. of L., for the able manner in 
which he has defended our interests. Also to the 
A. F. of L. for the valuable assistance given us in 
the South Jersey strike.’’ 

Fraternally, 
GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF TH UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
DEnIs A. Haves, President. 


LABOR DAY AND THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF MUSICIANS. 


Under the above caption in the August issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we published an 
article from Mr. Owen Miller, secretary of the 
American Federation of Musicians. To this we re- 
ceived the following reply: 


In your issue for July Mr. Owen Miller has an 
article that the writer asks the privilege of discuss- 
ing briefly. 

I take no issue with him on the question of em- 
ploying unfair musicians for Labor Day—he is 
right. We, as labor people and as members of the 
same organization, should, under no conditions, 
extend a fair dollar to an unfair service. 

But there is another point that he makes that I 
do conscientiously question, viz, that musicians 
should charge for services. 

Conditions may be different in different locali- 
ties, but I doubt not that many small cities of this 
country manage their Labor Day celebration as we 
do and are under the same financial distress as to 
funds for giving the day a creditable display. Why, 
bless you, our committee from the trades assembly 
would create a great hullabaloo if they, as a com- 
mittee or as individuals, should make a charge for 
services for the day or for the many days they 
work in advance of the day. Weeks in advance, 
‘very spare hour and as many hours as we can 
borrow or steal from indulgent employers, we give 
to the work of preparation. Contracts to be made, 
prizes to be secured, then meeting after meeting 

see that progress is made. 

On Labor Day committees must be on the 
g:ounds from 6 0’clock a.m. until midnight, taking 

ich relief as they can secure. 

Do we employ carpenters, painters, decorators, 
e'c.? Yes; but who gets the contract? Employers, 


to be sure. Union employes do tae work, but they 
are not eligible to contract. 

Personally, and I am one of many, I spend 
enough hours to make many days, and do it as 
freely as though it were my own personal business. 
Now for the musicians—what do they ask? For 
the parade, three hours’ work, they demand §5 per 
man and if they work longer than three hours 
they exact $1 per hour per man. 

This on Labor Day, a day that they have no 
other possible chance for employment or work ex- 
cept for Labor Day events. No other organization 
that belongs to our federation thinks of demanding 
pay for parading. 

Should the musicians exact pay simply because 
they perform a service? Would they turn out and 
march in the parade, do it gratis, if they did not 
carry or play their instruments? 

It looks to me and to many others that have to 
hustle, rake, and scrape to make financial ends 
meet, after the day has passed, that the musicians 
have no moral right to exact pay for Labor Day 
work any more than the thousand others that lose 
their day’s pay to help along the good cause. 

Tom MITCHELL, 
Organizer, Washington, Pa. 


In order that both might appear at the same 
time, we submitted copy of Mr. Tom Mitchell’s 
article to Mr. Owen Miller, and he makes the fol- 
lowing reply: 

The argument of Mr. Tom Mitchell on the ques- 
tion of music on Labor Day is the stock argument 
of all whoinsist that the musician should tender 
his professional services free on that day. 

Mr. Mitchell claims that because he and others 
serve on committees that make the arrangements 
for and supervise the management during the day, 
that the musician should also tender his services 
free. Mr. Mitchell seems to forget that in nu- 
merous instances the members of such committees 
are musicians, giving their services as freely as he 
and others to make Labor Day a success. In many 
of the central bodies musicians are active workers, 
and are frequently placed upon such committees, 
and I have yet to hear of one of them failing in 
their full duty. They are as ready and willing to 
share these burdens as the members of any other 
craft. Since the first Labor Day in St. Louis, Sep- 
tember, 1887, I have always taken an active part 
in preparations for the day, and so have many of 
my colleagues, sacrificing both time and money, 
but I consider it unreasonable to demand that the 
musician should be asked to donate his profes- 
sional services. As I stated in my former article, it 
would be equally consistent to demand the serv- 
ices of everybody, in any way connected with 
either the preparations or performance, free, as to 
ask the musician to do so. The musicians are 
more than willing to do their full duty in attending 
——- serving on committees, and whatever 
other duties may be necessary to maintain the or- 
a but draw the line on giving their pro- 
essional services free. The laborer is worthy of his 


hire, and when organized labor needs the services 
of the members of any craft it should be willing to 
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pay union wages for it, and, as a rule, I am glad to 
say that it 1s. . 

I can not refrain from calling attention to the 
fact that there is probably no labor so exhaustive, 
especially on a hot day, as the work of a musician 
on a parade. While playing his lungs are doubly 
taxed; he must march in a cramped position; he 
must keep his eyes on his music, therefore can 
not properly see his way; he must wear an un- 
comfortable uniform, and let the parade be ever 
so short, he is thoroughly fatigued when it is over. 
Only the strongest men can do this class of work. 
Thousands of the profession are physically unable 
to do such work. I have seen as many as 50 musi- 
cians overcome by heat on Labor Day. Some of 
such cases of being overheated resulted fatally, 
and in all other cases the men can never parade on 
a hot day again. The members of the crafts march- 
ing in the parade can dress light and cool, they 
have free use of their arms, can see where they 
are stepping, and only have to use their lungs for 
one purpose. 

Again, I say, it is unreasonable to ask men to 
do such labor without remuneration in accordance 
with their trades union schedule covering such 
work. OWEN MILLER, 

Secretary, American Federation of Musicians. 


LOGANSPORT, IND., September 5, 1905. 
EDITOR AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

The labor organizations of Logansport have be- 
gun an agitation for the establishment of a public 
bath house in this city. The trades and labor as- 
sembly has the matter in hand and intends to make 
a vigorous campaign in favor of the project. They 
have enlisted the assistance of all the labor unions 
and railway orders in the city, and on Labor Day 
they will circulate a monster petition for the pur- 
pose of securing the signatures of the people who 
are in favor of the scheme. This petition, together 
with the formal request of the trades and labor as- 
sembly, will then be presented to the board of 
public works. We feel confident that our city au- 
thorities will grant our request. 

A unique feature of our Labor Day celebration 
this year was the burning of a great bonfire made 
from the literature and cigarette papers, etc., 
that the tobacco trust has been sending through 
the United States mails to us Hoosiers in order 
to defeat the purpose of the anti-cigarette law that 
was enacted by our last legislature. The union 
men and women who are receiving these presents 
from the trust are putting them away, and on Labor 
Day they will turn them in to the committee hav- 
ing the matter in charge, and the entire lot will 
be consigned to the flames of the tobacco trust 
bonfire. A member of the Woman’s Union Label 
League, who is now past three score and ten, will 
apply the torch to this novel Labor Day attraction. 
Appropriate speeches will be made during the 
ceremony. 

This town is regaining lost ground, and will soon 
be again among the best organized in the state. 
The Journeymen Barbers’ Union has just scored a 
decisive victory over the Boss Barbers’ Association, 
having won the strike for a half holiday, with full 
pay, after being out 12 days. The men stood firm, 
and they received the support of every union in 
the city. Jacob Fischer, national secretary of the 
J. B. I. U., came here, and succeeded in effecting 
a settlement with the boss barbers, which prac- 
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tically gave the union all that it was contending for. 
There is a more general interest all along th 
line of unionism in this locality than there ha 
been for years. Especially is this noticeable in th: 
increased demand for union-made products. The 
Post-Parryites thought they had crushed out union 
labor in this vicinity, but they now see thei: 
mistake. 
Fraternally, O. P. SMITH, 
Secretary, Trades and Labor Assembly, 
Logansport, Ind. 


PARIS, FRANCE, Seplember 7, 7905. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 

I have commenced the Russian letters I prom- 
ised you for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST rather 
early by an article on Poland, since the situation 
has become critical there. In the fall and winter 
I hope to send three more—if this one answers 
your idea—on the situation in the three principal 
industrial districts of Russia proper—the northern, 
including St. Petersburg and the Baltic ports; the 
center, around Moscow; the south, from Ekater- 
inoslav to Odessa and the Black Sea. 

I have just returned from Warsaw, where I got 
the impression that the most significant kind of 
an economic revolution is in process. I think my 
facts are new and my conclusions timely at this 
moment, for events are moving rapidly and every 
moment brings something new. 

I am finding the movement here in France most 
interesting. The anti-folitical movement, called 
‘*V’action directe,’’ is not only in the saddle, but 
its chief, Pongeot, who defines himself as an eco- 
nomic socialist, is not a little respected by his ene- 
mies of the political movement. I am making 
every effort to understand his point of view, which 
strikes me at the outset as entirely correct. I shall 
also meet Keufer in a few days. 

Very sincerely, 
Wm. ENGLISH WALLING. 

[Mr. Walling’s first article on the above subjects 
ts published in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDER 
ATIONIST. The other articles will be prompily pub- 
lished when received.—EDITOR. | 


[Telegram.] 
DENVER, Seplember 13, 1905. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, Washington, D. C.: 

Colorado State Federation of Labor decided at 
its convention to affiliate with the A. F. of L. Con 
gratulations. 

Max MorRISs, 
Vice-President, A. F. of L. 


[Telegram.] 
WASHINGTON, September 73, 1905. 
Max Morris, Denver, Colo.: 

Accept and convey to our fellow workers an 
friends of Colorado congratulations and highe:s' 
expressions of felicitation upon the happy culm 
nation for unity and federation. With earnest pu 
pose, stout hearts, and clear heads may we a’: 
co-operate to the attainment of right and justic- 
to labor and to all. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


————————=F ROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC———— 

















In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 


out the country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 


vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 


Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances of state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 
Injunctions. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more 
than 1,200 of the organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their 
reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill, or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in 


the industrial development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The 


information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage workers. 


They participate in the struggles of 


the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 
short, do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 
Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various 
sections of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with 
each other. 
Taken in connection with the reports from National and International Secretaries, this 
department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Cement Workers. 

Thos. K. Ryan.—We have chartered new locals in 
Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio, during the month. 
Our Boston local at this writing is on strike, but 
we hope for a satisfactory settlement. About sixty 
men are affected. 


Commercial Telegraphers. 

Wesley Russell.—Several wage agreements are 
pending and we expect to settle them without any 
difficulty. Trade conditions are improving and em- 
ployment is plentiful in our line. Reports from 
all sections show that the Western Union Telegraph 
Company is not patronized by union men and 
sympathizers. Chartered new unions in Hamilton, 
Canada; Columbia, S. C; Jackson, Mich.; Wil- 
mington, Del., and Pueblo, Colo. 


Elevator Constructors. 
Henry Snow.—Business in our line is reported 


fair to good in all localities, with the possible ex- 
ception of New York City. The outlook is very 


bright for the fall and winter. We paid one death 
benefit of $100 during the month. 


Flour and Cereal Mill Employes. 

A.E. Kellington.—We have won lockout in Los 
Angeles, where an attempt was made to disrupt 
our union. After a struggle of three months we 
won a complete victory. About forty men were 
affected in this lockout. 

Glass Bottle Blowers. 

William Launer.—All bottle factories through- 
out the United States have been closed during the 
months of July and August, as provided in agree- 
ment between the two committees in joint confer- 
ence. An agreement will be made regarding wages, 
rules, and apprentices for the year commencing 
September 1, 1905, and ending June 30, 1906. 

Glass Workers. 

William Figolah.—Trade is fair and conditions 
continue to improve. Our Boston local is still out 
on strike, but we hope to win. 
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Glove Workers. 
A. H. Cosselman.—Trade conditions good. We 
have had no recent increase in wages. A strike 
against reduction in wages is pending in Iowa. 


Lace. Operatives. 

Chas. Pashley.—Employment fairly plentiful in 
our line. We are working to increase our member- 
ship. During the month we had one death and ex- 
pended $500 in death benefits. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods. 

John Pfeiffer —Trade conditions fair in most 
localities. There were eight deaths during the 
month for which death benefits were paid, 
amounting to $475. There were 54 sick and dis- 
abled members during the month, who received 
sick benefits amounting to $775. We won a strike 
during the month in Omaha, Nebr., where the 
members walked out in support of their demand 
for an increase in piece prices. The same was 
satisfactorily adjusted after the men had been out 
for three days. We have succeeded in improving 
wages and working conditions in Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Fremont, Nebr.; San Antonio, Texas; Leav- 
enworth, Kans., and Omaha, Nebr. The increase 
amounted to about six per cent. We have de- 
manded the 55 hour week in the Missouri valley 
district. Negotiations are now being carried on 
with a saddlery manufacturers’ association and 
the prospects are good that our demands will be 
granted. A great deal of label advertising is being 
carried on in the south. The farmers in that sec- 
tion of the country are becoming thoroughly or- 
ganized and we believe that if we can get their 
support in demanding our union stamp on all 
leather horse goods purchased, we will be able to 
place the stamp in the large factories throughout 
the country. Practically all the shops in our large 
cities are union shops. 


Musicians. 

Owen Miller.—We have organized locals in 
Honesdale, Pa.; Independence, Kans.; Cambridge, 
Ohio; Connellsville, Pa.; Sunday Creek Valley, 
Ohio; Mobile, Ala.; Iola, Kans., and La Porte, 
Ind. The foregoing number of unions will show 
that we are progressing. Several injunctions have 
been issued against members of our union, of 
which the following are instances: In Akron, 
Ohio, an injunction was issued to prevent the col- 
lection of fine. In Rochester, N. Y., an injunc- 
tion was served tocompel the reinstatement of an 
expelled member. A Chicago judge granted an 
injunction to compel members to hire and wear 
the uniforms owned by the band leaders. This in- 
junction would prevent the members of the 
Chicago union from protecting themselves against 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, 


ALABAMA. 

Selma.—J. H. Bean: 

Work is steady in all lines; union men are par- 
ticularly well employed. Organized labor in good 
shape but the unorganized do not enjoy good con- 
ditions. However, it is only a question of time 
when the non-unionists will realize the advantage 
of organization. There are a greater number of 
union men and conditions are much better than 


possible contagion and also decrees that they can 
net buy their own clothing. 


Paving Cutters. 

Wm. Dodge.—We have chartered new locals i: 
Maine, New York, and Vermont. In West Dum 
merston the unions secured fortnightly pay da 
as soon as they organized. Trade conditions fair 
and still improving. 

Print Cutters. 

Thos. I. G. Eastwood.—We have signed agree- 
ments with the leading firms whereby 95 per cent 
of the work for the coming season will be done by 
union men. No strikes or lockouts to report at 
this writing. 

Shipwrights and Caulkers, 

Thos. Durett.—At this writing have strikes on 
at the following places: Members of local union in 
Perth Amboy are out for an increase of 10 per cent 
in wages. Members in Paducah, Ky., and Mobile, 
Ala., are on strike to establish system of caulkers 
spinning the oakum used, instead of it being spun 
by boys and unskilled laborers. 


Steam Engineers. 

R. A. McKee.—Since June we have organized in 
Hudson county, N. J.; Grantsburg, Wis.; Austin, 
Tex., and Painesville, Ohio. Our total membership 
is now about seventeen thousand five hundred. 


Steel and Copper Plate Printers. 

T. L. Mahan.—We contemplate a thorough or- 
ganization of our craft in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Buffalo, and Pittsburg. Employment is fairly 
steady and conditions are improving. We have 
formed a new local union in Albany, N. Y. 


Tailors. 

John B. Lennon.—Trade conditions have been 
good, considering summer our dull season. At- 
tempts to reduce wages have been noticed in some 
localities. We won one strike against reduction 
and have two strikes pending at this writing. Or- 
ganized a local in Fernie, B. C., during the month 


Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers. 

Chas. J. Gille.—Trade conditions very good. 
Strike and lockout in St. Louis still continues. 
About five hundred workers were locked out 
because they refused to return to the open shop 
and 10 hour day. Asthe busy season is now on 
we expect a favorable settlement. These firms also 
violated contracts signed with the union. Formed 
new local in Evansville, Ind. 


Watch Case Engravers. 
Geo. Weidman.—Trade conditions are improv 
ing. We expect to form a new union in Elgin, II! 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ever before. Plasterers and painters are organizing 
Active work is done for all union labels. 


ARIZONA. 


Tucson.—S. 1. Rodgers: 

Although a number of trades here are yet uno 
ganized, the condition of those already organiz« 
is far superior to what it formerly was. Work 
fairly plentiful in all lines. Bricklayers secured a 
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advance of $1 per day. Machinists’ helpers and 
handy men are organizing. 


ARKANSAS. 

Hartford.—J. D. Kennedy: 

Conditions are good and all trades are working 
full time. We have had no recent improvements 
in conditions here. Farmers are organizing and 
demanding the union labels. Although they are 
not affiliated with the state federation, an agree- 
ment exists between them which amounts toalmost 
the same thing. Clerks are expecting to organize. 
The demand for the union labels is steadily 
increasing. 

Little Rock —A. F. Keane: 

Condition of organized labor is fair, but the un- 
organized are in bad shape. Work is plentiful in a 
number of crafts. Some favorable legislation was 
secured at the last session of legislature. Union 
labels are demanded by our members. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles.—l,. D. Biddle: 

Paper-box makers are organizing. Building 
trades have plenty of work and iron trades are also 
busy. Two laundries have signed agreement for 
the nine hour day as result of strike. Organized 
labor is in good shape. Some employers are giving 
union conditions to their employes to keep them 
from joining labor organizations. The eight hour 
law is being violated by a number of contractors. 
We are holding open meetings with great success. 
Central labor union is agitating the union labels, 

Pasadena.—J. N. Lancaster: 

Organized labor is in good shape, and union men 
are steadily employed at good wages. The unor- 
ganized are doing well, but this is not due to their 
own effort, and their condition can not compare 
with the organized in any way. The union labels 
are well patronized. 

San Diego.—James P. Dunn: 

Building trades are gaining ground. The trades 
are organizing and affiliating. Work is steady and 
in some lines there is a scarcity of men. Organ- 
ized labor, owing to its own effort, has a decided 
advantage over unorganized. The eight hour day 
is advocated by municipal government. Theatrical 
stage employes have organized. A woman’s label 
league is under way. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado Springs.—R. C. Wright: 

All organized trades are progressing, and are in 
good shape. There are few unorganized workers 
in this vicinity. The union labels are being boomed. 


FLORIDA. 


Ybor City.—T. S. Pettis: 
Work is steady in all lines. Organized labor is 
in fair condition. Painters and unskilled laborers 
re about to organize. The union labels are well 
advertised. 
Miami.—W. G. Coates: 
Work is fairly steady and union men have the 
reference with employers. Organized labor is in 
od shape. A number of union men are in the 
ld for aldermen. Our city was granted a new 
uarter at the last session of legislature. A federal 
inion was organized recently. Draymen are likely 
organize. 


a 

Alton.—O. V. Low 

Work is plentiful _ the eight hour day is uni- 
versal among organized crafts. Organized labor in 
good shape. Wages remain the same as last year. 
All union labels are in demand. 

Champaign.—W. E. Price: 

Organized labor is doing very nicely and the un- 
organized trades are coming in line. Work is 
steady. Carpenters obtained increase from $2.70 to 
$3 per day of nine hours without any trouble. 

Danville.—G. A. Hessler: 

Industrial conditions are fair in this locality, 
and work is steady. Have three new unions under 
way. Good work is done for the union labels. 


Decatur.—A. B. Loebenberg: 

Organized labor was never in better condition 
than at this time. Work is steady and plentiful. 
Wages are satisfactory. We have had no strikes. 
Have two new unions under way. The unions of 
this city joined with the organizations of Spring- 
field in the Labor Day celebration. The union 
labels are agitated. 

Freeport.—W. W. Young: 

Conditions are improving in this section. All 
union men are employed. Carpenters’ union is in- 
creasing its membership. Bartenders are organ- 
izing. All union men patronize the union labels. 

Havana.—l,. A. Nichols: 

Organized labor is holding its own. Work is 
steady in all lines. All union labels are demanded. 

Jacksonville.—C. McEvers: 

Every union man in town steadily employed. 
Organized workers enjoy good conditions. The 
unorganized workers also obtain fair conditions. 
We have been working the eight hour day on all 
municipal work for the past three years. Garment 
workers are reorganizing. 

Joliet.—A. C. Martin: 

All unions report increased membership. Condi- 
tion of organized labor is steadily improving. 
Street railway employes have secured increased 
wages without trouble. Bartenders have organized. 
Bakers’ union is under way. A steady agitation is 
kept up for the union labels. 

La Salle.—Geo. A. Hunter: 

Conditions fair for organized crafts. The condi- 
tion of the unorganized workers in the cement 
plants is very bad. Factory work is steady, but the 
mines have only been running two days some 
weeks. The union labels are continually sought. 

Percy.— Jas. F. Larowe: 

Work has been steady. We have practically no 
unorganized workers in this section. Organized 
labor is in good shape. Conditions here are far 
superior to those in other sections where the 
workers are unorganized. Shot firers bill was 
passed at the last legislature. The union labels are 
demanded. 

Pinckneyville.—Hosea A. Taylor: 

Organized labor has gained a good foothold in 
this section. The unorganized workers are few. 
Work has been fairly steady. We expect to secure 
an agreement with the city for unskilled day labor. 
ers and teamsters. The label committee is con- 
tinually working for union labels. 


Rockford.—Frank C. Lander: 
There is a fair demand for labor in all lines. All 
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organizations are showing a healthy growth. Union 
men enjoy better hours and wages than the unor- 
ganized workers. We keep up an incessant agita- 
tion for the union labels. 

Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Organized labor was never in better condition in 
the city of Springfield than today. We have no 
strikes or lockouts and all the employers are work- 
ing in harmony with their employes. We have 
some unorganized workmen in the city, but the 
best of all working classes are in some union. The 
central body is giving valuable aid to all local 
unions affiliated and harmony prevails among the 
ranks of organized labor. 

INDIANA. 
Evansville.—Louis Fitzwilliam and Emil Levy: 
The condition of organized labor is steadily im- 

proving in this section. Some improvements in 
wages have been secured without strike. Travel- 
ers’ goods and leather novelty workers are organ- 
izing: There is a constant agitation on hand for 
the union labels. 

Hammond.—Nic Lauer: 

Condition of organized labor is good—about fifty 
per cent better than that of the unorganized work- 
ers. Through the influence of the unions an op- 
ponent of organized labor was denied appoint- 
ment on the school board. Pipe and drain layers 
have affiliated with central labor union. 

Kokomo.—Frank Van Fossan: 

The condition of organized labor is fair, but 
could be improved. Work is steady in most crafts. 
Wages remain about the same. We have had no 


strikes recently. Metal polishers may organize. 


Logansport —Mrs. O. P. Smith: 

Organized labor is steadily improving conditions 
in this section. There is an increased demand for 
union made goods, and as a result there is a 
greater demand for union men. Some of the non- 
union wood workers in this city have suffered an- 
other reduction in wages. Work is steady in most 
lines. Barbers won strike for the enforcement of 
the half holiday in all shops, after being out 12 
days. Union men receive about fifty per cent 
higher wages than the non-unionists The unions 
of this city are asking for the establishment of a 
free public bath-house. Carpenters have reorgan- 
ized. Teamsters, federal union, and laundry 
workers are organizing. Cigarmakers are particu- 
larly active in their work for the union labels. 

Mount Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

Painters and plumbers are organizing. The con- 
dition of organized workers is much better than 
that of the non-unionists. Work is plentiful and 
steady. The union labels are pressed to the front. 
Labor Day was fittingly observed in this city. 

Wabash.—E. W. Johnson: 

The condition of the unorganized workers in 
this vicinity is very poor, particularly in the small 
factories. On the other hand, the organized work- 
ers obtain satisfactory conditions, and in some in- 
stances conditions are superior to those in the 
surrounding towns. Work is steady. Several new 
unions are under way. We have a label committee 
working for the union labels. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Coalgate.—W. H. Dickerson: 

There has been some scarcity of work in this 
section, but the organized workers have main- 
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tained their hours and wages despite some trouble, 
Members of the farmers’ union are demanding the 
union labels at all times. Have one new union 
under way. 

Krebs.—W. M. Bell: 

Nearly all trades are organized in this vicinity, 
and as a consequence conditions have improved. 
We have had no strikes recently. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 

Lehigh.—Pat O’Shea: 

There are few unorganized crafts here and their 
condition can not compare with the condition of 
the organized workers. Union men have secured 
the eight hour day, and in some instances have 
secured advance of $1 per day. The union labels 
are well patronized. 

Muskogee.—Thos. Leach: 

Organized lubor is in good shape. In most cases 
union men are demanded by employers. Union 
men in building crafts work the eight hour day; 
the unorganized work ten hours per day for less 
wages. Clerks at Tulsa have formed union. Team- 
sters, barbers, and laundry workers at Tulsa are 
forming unions. There isa fair demand for the 
union labels. 

Sulphur.—sS. Browning: 

Nearly all trades are organized. Work is fairly 
steady for union men. Painters secured the eight 
hour day without strike. Stone and brick masons 
also secured the eight hour day without trouble. 
Carpenters, teamsters, and laborers have obtained 
nine hour day. The condition of organized labor 
is far superior to that of unorganized. Will try to 
get the barbers in line. 

IOWA. 

Davenport.—Wm. M. Harney: 

All organized trades are doing well. Carpenters 
are fully organized and find employment plentiful. 
Wages are fairly good and the eight hour day is 
worked by most union men. Electricians are on 
strike at this writing. but we hope for an early 
settlement. A bartenders, waiters, and a federal 
union are being formed. Woman’s label league has 
been formed and good work will be done for the 
union labels. 

Oelwein.—John W. Evans: 

Organized labor isin good shape. Several unions 
are negotiating with employers in regard to im- 
provements in conditions. The unorganized, how- 
ever, remain in the background and their condition 
can not in any way compare with the condition o! 
the organized workers. Several unions are under 
way. The union labels are vigorously advocated. 

Waterloo.—W. J. Brayton: 

Work has been steady for all organized craft 
Union secured an increase of 25 cents per da 
without strike. All union men receive better wages 
and hours than the non-union workers. 

KANSAS. 

Arkansas City.—W. H. Johnson: 

Clerks and laundry workers are organizing. A 
organized crafts secured an increase of 25 cen's 
per day and work the eight and nine hour da 
Work is fairly steady. Good work is done for th: 
union labels. 

Lawrence.—S. P. Byrd: 

Work has been steady for organized crafts. Cor- 
ditions are good and still improving. More in- 
terest is taken in the trade union movement by tle 
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workers and the meetings are well attended. A 
number of girls employed in a cigar factory have 
gone on strike and will organize. We feel certain 
that they will win out. 

Topeka.—W. \. A. Johnson: 

Condition of organized labor improving through- 
out the state. Musicians are organizing. 


KENTUCKY. 

Cleaton.—J. R. Dunford: 

Industrial conditions good, but the unorganized 
workers have very little to say in this community. 
Work has been unsteady, but we expect some im- 
provement. All union labels are demanded. 


Covington.—Miss M. Wanke: 

Organized labor in excellent condition, but the 
unorganized workers receive from 50 to 75 cents per 
day less than the organized workers. Work is unusu- 
ally steady, especially in the building trades. We 
have had no strike of any consequence in several 
years, but there has been a gradual increase in 
wages of all organized crafts. Hours have been 
reduced one to two hours per day. Carbonate 
water workers have formed union. A federal union 
is under way at Latonia. The union labels are 
well observed. 

Lexington.—W. W. Alcoke: 

Work has been steady for organized workers. 
Conditions are slowly but surely improving. Sev- 
eral new unions are about to organize. 

Loutsville.—J. M. Stephens and John Young: 

There are a number of crafts here yet to be 
organized. Have several new unions under way. 
Condition of organized labor gocd. Work is steady. 
There is a good demand for union men in the 
building crafts. Active work is done for the union 
labels. 

Sturgis.—T. D. Omer: 

Union men here receive the standard union 
wages and find plenty of work, but the non-union- 
ists have to take what is offered at whatever price 
they can get. The employers are beginning to 
realize that the organized are skilled workers and 
superior to the unorganized class. Have one new 
union under way. 

LOUISIANA. 

Baton Rouge.—J. 1. Williams: 

The condition of organized labor is very satisfac- 
tory. Employment has been irregular on account 
of rainy season. Two new unions are organizing. 
Splendid work is done for the union labels. 

New Orleans.—James E. Porter: 

Organized labor is in healthy condition, but the 
same can not be said of the unorganized, whose 
conditions are deplorable. Work has been steady 
and prospects are good for the fall and winter. 
Domestic helpers and freight handlers are organ- 
izing. Every effort is put forth to press the use of 
the union labels. 


MASSACHUSET TS. 

Brockton.—F. J. Clarke: 

In nearly all sections of the state the organized 
workers enjoy satisfactory conditions, while in 
many cases the condition of the unorganized work- 
ers is deplorable. Some of the unorganized women 
workers toil 10 hours a day for 50 cents a day. 
Work is steady in most lines. Shoe workers of Pep- 
perell are organizing. Good work is done for the 
union labels in the way of distributing advertising 


matter and addressing the unions on the subject. 

Southbridge.—John J. Cooney: 

Carpenters are trying for the eight hour day at 
$2.75 per day. Painters are working to build up 
their membership. A majority of the organized 
work fair hours at satisfactory wages. The bar- 
tenders who are unorganized work 10 hours 
for $1.25 per day. Work is steady in most 
lines. Loom fixers and blacksmiths are about to 
organize. Will try to secure the use of the union 
label in a knife shop, also an optical factory. Good 
work is done for the union labels. 


MICHIGAN. 

Albion.—James Douglas: 

Union men have steady work at satisfactory 
wages and enjoy better conditions than the un- 
organized workers. Work is plentiful in most 
crafts. We urge the use of the union labels at all 
times and demand them when purchasing. 

Lansing.—A. M. Bower: 

Wages in the organized trades are higher and 
hours are better than those obtained by the un- 
organized crafts. There has been some laying off 
of men in some lines during the past month. We 
advertise all unicn labels and urge union men to 
demand them. 

Petoskey.—F. J. Stevens: 

Organized workers secure 30 per cent better 
wages than the unorganized. They also work 
shorter hours. Plumbers, papermakers, and print- 
ers are about to form unions. We keep up a steady 
agitation for the union labels. 

Fort Huron.—W. P. Wallace: 

Work is steady and union men are well em- 
ployed. Wages are higher in the organized crafts 
than in the unorganized. A federal union is about 
to be organized. 


Traverse Cily.—R. L. Thacker: 

All organized trades are in good shape, getting 
better wages and shorter hours than the unorgan- 
ized. Work is steady. Painters and stationary en- 
gineers are likely to organize. All union labeled 
goods are demanded. 


MISSOURI. 

Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

All union men working. Organized labor is in 
first-class shape. Bakers secured nine hour day 
without strike. The unorganized workers are work- 
ing longer hours at lower wages than the organized 
workers. Building laborers and commercial teleg- 
raphers have formed unions. Good work is done 
for the union labels. ‘ 

Novinger.—G. B. Queen: 

Work is steady in most lines with the exception 
of the coal mining industry. The farmers of this 
section are organizing and will prove a great aid 
to organized labor. Some splendid work is done 
for the union labels. 


MONTANA. 

Great Falls.—Eugene Ingram and A. E. Canfield: 

Nearly all organized trades are in good shape 
and work is steady. Beer bottlers and drivers se- 
cured an advance from $2.50 to $3 fora day of 
eight hours after a two days strike. Organized 
labor is far ahead of the unorganized as regards 
conditions. Beer bottlers and drivers organized 
during the month. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Keene.—Dennis W. Finn: 

Owing to their own efforts the condition of the 
organized workers is far in advance of the unor- 
ganized. Work is steady in all lines. Machinists, 
blacksmiths, and boilermakers have shortened the 
working day one-half hour and gained a Saturday 
half holiday without reduction in wages. Garment 
workers, freight handlers, and trackmen have or- 
ganized during the month. Wood workers of this 
vicinity are expecting to form unions shortly. 

Manchester.—D. E. O’ Leary: 

The organized workers obtain fair conditions 
and hours. Work is steady in most lines. Bakers 
secured a working agreement. Hod carriers have 
formed union. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Dover.—Jobn J. McClimont: 

The organized labor movement is progressing in 
this section, and in many instances the unorgan- 
ized workers are benefited by it, although not to 
the extent of the organized workers. Sheet metal 
workers have bright prospects of securing sub- 
stantial increase in wages. 


Paterson.—Paul Breen: 

Condition of organized labor is satisfactory, 
Work is fairly plentiful in most crafts. Bakers 
have orgauized. They formerly worked 18 and 
20 hours a day, but went out on strike and now 
work 10 hours a day. 


NEW YORK. 

Ballston Spa.—Geo. W. Miller: 

Conditions here are improving. Carpenters are 
taking the lead and are in splendid shape. A strike 
occurred in a local mill, sash, and door concern 
because of refusal to recognize the open shop sys- 
tem. We expect to win out. 

Batavia.—Merton L. Dennis: 

Work is plentiful and steady, all trades being 
well employed. Industrial conditions good in this 
section. In some instances the open shop is run, 
but union wages are paid and union men are given 
the preference. Some slight improvements in con- 
ditions have been secured without strike. The dif- 
ferent local unions are steadily increasing in mem- 
bership. Citizens’ band will affiliate with the 
musicians. 

Ft. Edward.—John W. Stoughton: 

The union men in this vicinity have secured 
satisfactory conditions, but the unorganized work 
long hours for low wages. Work has been steady. 
Paper mill workers secured Saturday half holiday 
without strike. Canal workers have secured the 
eight hour workday. A city ordinance requires the 
eight hour workday for all municipal employes. 
The union labels are well patronized. 

Little Falls.—Thos. J. Crowley: 

Work has been steady. All union men are em- 
ployed at fair wages. Organized labor is in good 
shape. The union labels are demanded by all 
union men. 


Newburg.—John Rothery: 

The trade unions in this section are in good 
shape. Plasterers’ union, although comparatively 
young, is in splended condition with good mem- 
bership. Without organization the workingmen 
and women of this city would be unable to improve 
their conditions. 


North Tonawanda.—James Doyle: 

All trades are steadily employed at this writing. 
We have had no recent strikes. We look for the 
union label on all goods. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Asheville.—O. R. Jarrett: 

Nearly all organizations here are on the increase. 
Organized labor is in good shape. Work is fairly 
steady. Carpenters of Hendersonville have or- 
ganized. Have prospects of several new unions in 
the near future. 

Goldsboro.—Joel Powers: 

Carriage and wagon workers at Wilson are 
forming a union. Work is steady for union men 
in this section. The unorganized workers are in 
poor shape, but the condition of the organized 
workers is satisfactory. All union men demand the 
union labels. 

Salisbury.—G,. E. Brookshaw: 

There is a good demand for workers in all lines. 
Work is steady. Organized trades are in good 
shape. There isa greater demand for the union 
labels than before. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Ray.—H. J. Finney: 

There is a great demand for labor at this time 
because of the harvesting and threshing season. 
Good wages are paid for labor of this kind. Farm 
laborers are organizing. The union labels are well 
advertised and demanded. 

OHIO. 

Bucyrus.—W. A. Morrison: 

Industrial conditions are good in this section. 
Work is steady in all crafts. Slight improvements 
in wages have been secured without strike. Fully 
two-thirds of the workers here are organized. Un- 
skilled laborers are forming union. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 

Cleveland.—H. D. Thomas and Michael Gold- 
smith: 

Plasterers have secured increase of 50 cents per 
day. Carpenters, painters, sheet metal workers, 
slaters, and lathers are still on strike against the 
open shop and for increased wages. Cement fin- 
ishers and helpers have formed union. 

Columbus.—Wm. B. Hartmann: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than that of the unorganized as regards wages, 
hours, and conditions. Work is steady and ail 
union men are employed. Electrical inside wire- 
men will win their strike. There is a great deal of 
agitation on hand for the union labels. 

East Palestine.—G. H. Allcorn: 

As a result of strike hours have decreased from 
ten to nine a day and wages have advanced from 
15 to 40 per cent during the past year. Teamsters 
are forming union. 

Fremonit.—Fred. M. Sultzbaugh: 

All organized building crafts are in fine shaje 
and rapidly increasing in membership. This ho: 
been a banner season for organized crafts. Wor: 
is plentiful and steady. We have had no strikes 
troubles of any kind. Organized labor is leadi: 
in this section. The Citizens’ Alliance had ' 
capitulate to the Central Labor Union on one lary¢ 
contract. Good work is done for the union labe 

Mansfield.—C. H. King: 

Organized labor is in good, healthy conditio'. 
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Union men are better paid than they have been 
for years. On the other hand, the condition of the 
unorganized workers remains the same, and they 
an not help themselves. The eight hour day is 
universal among organized crafts. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 

Massillon.—Nelson P. Maier: 

Plenty of work in this section. All crafts are 
unionized. We find very few unorganized work- 
men here. Typographical union will try for the 
eight hour day the first of the year. There is a 
constant demand for the union labels. 

Newark.—Joseph Shaw: 

Organized labor in this city is in good shape, 
but the unorganized trades are in bad shape. Sev- 
eral new unions are under way. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 

Portsmouth.—George T. Watters: 

Teamsters have organized. Sheet metal workers 
and paperhangers and painters are about to form 
unions. The organized workers are far ahead of 
the unorganized workers as regards conditions. 
Work is steady. Splendid work is done for the 
union labels. 

Steubenville.—James Parkinson: 

Organized crafts in fair shape. All union men 
employed. Hod carriers have organized. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
Enid.—A. W. Hair: 
Prospects are good for steady work in the fall. 
Organized labor maintains uniform wage scale. All 
union men demand the union labels. 


Lawton.—Al. Rebey and J. Harvey Lynch: 

Conditions are improving for organized crafts. 
Work has been fairly steady. We have affected an 
agreement with the farmers’ union and the federa- 
tion of the two territories whereby the farmers are 
to adopt a union label and working card and that 
the two organizations shall endorse and demand 
union labeled products. The executive boards are 
to act together upon all questions of mutual inter- 
est. Several new unions are likely to organize. 

Shawnee.—E. A. Bowerman: 

Organized labor leads in this section, and the 
business men are working with the unions, realiz- 
ing that more wages puts more money in circula- 
tion because the well-paid workingmen are the 
best consumers. Wages are about the same as last 
year. The eight hour day is worked by the build- 
mg trades, nine and ten hour day in factories and 
shops. Stationary engineers and laundry workers 
are about to form unions. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Clearfield.—Ralph Beaston: 

Since the organization of the carpenters their 
conditions have greatly improved. They received 
au increase of 26 per cent. Coal miners secure 16% 
per cent higher wages than they did before organ- 
izing. In general the condition of the organized 
vorkers is much better than the unorganized. 

Kittanning.—W. Cunningham and P. J. Mc- 
laughlin: 

All building trades are unionized and work is 
brisk in these lines. Wages range from $1.50 per 
cay of nine to $1.75 forten hours. Work is not 
‘eady in potteries at this time. 

Vount Carmel.—P. P. Pulaski: 
The organized workers, as a general rule, receive 
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better wages than the unorganized. In the un- 
skilled crafts there is a difference of from 35 to 65 
cents per day. Work is steady in most lines. Stone 
masons and printers are about to organize. 

Monaco.—Ed. A. Frethy: 

There are very few unorganized workers here. 
Organized labor in good shape. Back tenders and 
rollers have formed union. Unskilled laborers are 
about to organize. 


Punxsutawney.—E. W. Rote: 

Organized workers enjoy good conditions, but 
the condition of the unorganized is not so good. 
Work is steady. Wages have improved without 
strike. Bartenders and painters are about to form 
unions. 

Spring Cily.—R. H. Forrest: 

All trades are organized and conditions are fair. 
Work is steady. We have improved conditions 
without strike. All union men demand the union 
labels. 


Uniontown.—]. D. Kerfoot: 

Conditions are fair in all lines. No trouble of 
any kind to report. The organized workers receive 
higher wages, shorter hours, and better conditions 
than the unorganized. Laundry workers have 
formed union. The union labels are demanded by 
all union men. 

Williamsport.—S. Herman Alter: 

Condition of organized workers is far better than 
that of the unorganized. The use of the union 
labels is actively urged by all members. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence.—Lawrence A. Grace: 

The organized workers are in much better shape 
than the unorganized, and are reaping the benefits 
of their efforts. The labor movement is slowly but 
surely coming to the front. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Georgetown.—J. N. Alphonse: 

Conditions are satisfactory and work is steady 
for organized workers. Machinists secured in- 
crease of 25 cents per day, making their scale $3.25 
per day of 10 hours. Stationary firemen have or- 
ganized. Bricklayers, teamsters, and federal union 
are about to organize. Good work is done for the 


union labels. 
TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville.—G. F. Parker: 

Good conditions exist in all organized crafts. 
Work is steady. The wages of the unorganized 
workers are regulated to some extent by the wages 
of the organized. 


TEXAS. 

Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

The miners are working with closed shop agree- 
ment signed and all conditions satisfactory. They 
are working eight hour day and have secured 
advance of 35 per cent under their union contract. 
Carpenters and musicians’ unions and a label league 
are being organized. All unions have committees 
to look after the union labels. 

Dallas.—T. J. Geller: 

Organized labor in good condition. The unor- 
ganized workers, in most instances, share the ben- 
efit secured by organized effort. Everybody work- 
ing. Work is steady. The eight hour day prevails 
among organized crafts. Employes on municipal 
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work have obtained increased wages. Have com- 
mittee working for the union labels. Cement work- 
ers and employes in cracker and candy factories 
are organizing. 

Denison.—Geo. W. Pyles: 

All organized trades working under trade agree- 
ments. There are few unorganized crafts in this 
~ity and they do not seem to realize that they are 
compelled to work longer hours for less pay than 
the unorganized workers. Work has been plentiful 
in all lines, particularly the building trades. The 
farmers’ union is co-operating with the trades unions 
here and a strong bond of sympathy exists between 
them. The last legislature passed some favorable 
legislation and through the influence of organized 
labor some unfair legislation was defeated. Paint- 
ers of McKinney and teamsters of this city are 
organizing. 

Denton.—H. V. Hargrove: 

The organized skilled workmen have great ad- 
vantage over the unorganized workers. Unskilled 
laborers receive from $1 to $1.50 per day. Painters 
receive from $1.75 to$3 per day, and carpenters re- 
ceive from $1.50 to $3 per day. We are doing our 
very best getting all trades in line. Printers who 
organized recently have affiliated with the central 
body. Blacksmiths and flour mill employes expect 
to organize in the near future. We agitate the 
union labels at all times. 

Fort Worth.—M. J. Bohan and C. W. Woodman: 

Work is plentiful in all trades and the organ- 
ized workers enjoy satisfactory conditions. A steady 
improvement is noticed in all lines. We have had 
no serious trouble of any kind. All trades working 
harmoniously. Federal union, clerks, laundry 
workers, and farmers are organizing. Woman's 
label league is doing good work for the union 
labels. The organized labor movement in northern 
part of state is steadily growing. At the recent 
state convention of the farmers’ union a label was 
adopted and the president instructed toattend con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. to seck its endorsement. 
A legislative plan similar to the one followed by 
organized labor was adopted and the committee 
was instructed to work with our legislative com- 
mittee. The convention eschewed politics, the con- 
stitution being very strict on this question. A 
membership of 500,000 in good standing was shown 
by this convention. 


UTAH. 

Ogden.—H. 1. Gaut: 

Organized trades in good condition but the uu- 
organized work 10 hours per day under bad con- 
ditions. Work has beet steady. Stonecutters have 
organized. Street-car men and stage employes are 
organizing. Good work is done and the results are 
very satisfactory. 


VERMONT. 

Barre.— Philip J. clalvosa: 

There seems to be a complete organization of all 
trades here. The workers are enjoying the benefits 
and improved conditions which are the results of 
conservative action and thorough organization. 
The demand for labor exceeds the supply in the 
granite trade. Other lines are steadily employed. 
Quarrymen recently obtained a substantial increase 
in wages. Electricians have organized. Convention 
of state branch was held here recently. 

Burlington.—Walter L. Boynton: 

Stationary firemen and engineers are organizing. 
One new union was formed during the month. 
Work is steady in all crafts. Plumbers’ strike has 
been declared off. Organized labor in good shape. 


VIRGINIA. 
Richmond.—James Brown: 
Work has been plentiful and steady. No strikes 
or lockouts to report. Organized trades enjoy good 
conditions. The union labels are being pushed. 


WISCONSIN. 

Ashland.—Fred Gauthier: 

Lathers, cooks, and waiters are organizing. 
Work is fairly steady. Union men have steady 
employment and better wages than the unorgan- 
ized. We have committee to visit all locals, urging 
the demand of the union labels, and so far the 
results are very encouraging. 


Havana, Cuba.—l,. E. Fales: 

The organized workers are not yet strong 
enough to enforce their demands. Two unions of 
longshoremen have been formed. Have nine 
unions under way. Stevedores have obtained raise 
of 30 cents per day and 80 cents per night without 
any trouble. Government has conceded eight hour 
day to its employes. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 

Winnipeg, Man.—J. F. Grassick: 

All classes well employed. There is a great de- 
mand for farm labor and not enough men to sup- 
ply the demand. Inside electricians obtained 
increased wages after ashort strike. Plumbers had 
slight trouble, which was settled satisfactorily. 
Cooks and waiters have formed unions. Horse- 
shoers are getting ready to organize. 


Halifax, N. S.—Thomas D. Sheehan: 

The unorganized workers are in very bad shape, 
particularly the unskilled crafts. Work has be: 
unsteady, owing to the wet weather. The co 
dition of the organized workers is much bette 
than the unorganized as regards hours a1 
wages. Sheet metal workers are about to orga 
ize. The union labels are demanded by all unic: 
men. 





CONVENTION CALL! 


HEADQUARTERS, 423-425 G St. N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
September 15, 1905. 
To All Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 

Pursuant to the constitution of the A. F. of L., 
you are hereby advised that the Twenty-fifth 
“Annual Convention of the A. F. of L. will be held 
at Old City Hall, in the city of Pittsburg, Pa., 
beginning at 10 o’clock Monday morning, Novem- 
ber 13, 1905, and will continue in session from day 
to day until the business of the convention has 
been completed. 


Representation. 


Representation in the convention will be on the 
following basis: From national or international 
unions, for less than 4,000 members, one delegate; 
4,000 or more, two delegates; 8,COO or more, three 
delegates; 16,000 or more, four delegates; 32,000 
or more, five delegates; 64,000 or more, six dele- 
gates; 128,000 or more, seven delegates, and so on; 
and from central bodies and state federations, and 
from local trade unions not having a national or 
international union, and from federal labor unions, 
one delegate. 

Organizations, to be entitled to representation, 
must have obtained a certificate of affiiliation 
(charter) at least one month prior to the conven- 
tion; and no person will be recognized as a delegate 
who is not a member in good standing of the or- 
ganization he is elected to represent. 

Only bona fide wage workers, who are not mem- 
bers of, or eligible to membership in, other trade 
unions, are eligible as delegates from federal labor 
unions, 

Delegates must be selected at least two weeks 
previous to the convention, and their names for- 
warded to the secretary of the A. F. of L. immedi- 
ately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the conven- 
tion unless the tax of their organizations has been 
paid in full to September 30, 1905. 

The importance of our organizations and our 
movement, the duty of the hour and for the future, 
demand that every organization entitled to repre- 
sentation shall send its full quota of delegates to 
the Pittsburg convention, November 13, 1905. 

Do not allow favoritism to influence you in select- 
ing your delegates. Be fully represented. _ 

Be ably represented by your best, most faithful, 
and experienced members. 


Credentials. 

Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affiliated unions. The original credentials must be 
given to the delegate-elect and the duplicates for- 
warded to the A. F. of L. office, 423-425 G street 
northwest, Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at the 
headquarters of the A. F. of L. six days previous 
to the opening of the convention, and will report 
immediately upon the opening thereof at Pitts- 
borg; hence secretaries will observe the necessity 

{ mailing the duplicate credentials of their re- 
spective delegates at the earliest possible moment 

© Washington, D. C. 
Grievances. 

Under the law no grievance can be considered 

v the convention that has been decided by a pre- 
ous convention, except upon the recommenda- 

mn of the Executive Council, nor will any griev- 

ce be considered where the parties thereto have 


not previously held conference and attempted to 
adjust the same themselves. 


Railroad Rates. 


The railroads have agreed to grant to delegates 
and friends attending the Pittsburg convention of 
the A. F. of L., a fare and a third for the round 
trip from all points to Pittsburg and return, on the 
certificate plan; that is, delegates and friends will 
pay full fare from their starting point to Pittsburg 
and receive from their home ticket agent a receipt 
for the full fare paid. This receipt or receipts must 
be presented to and countersigned by the secretary 
of the A. F. of L. and the representative of the 
railroad companies at the Pittsburg convention. 
The certificates or receipts after being counter- 
signed at Pittsburg will entitle the holder to a 
return ticket-for one-third of the regular fare. 
Tickets must be purchased at least 30 minutes 
before the departure of trains from either point. 

Delegates and friends who desire to avail them- 
selves of this special railroad rate, may secure 
further information in detail upon application to 
their home ticket agents. 

Hotel Accommodations. 
[Figures in parentheses indicate number of guests. ] 

Arrangements for hotel accommodations have 
been made as follows: 

Hotel Colonial, $1.25 to $3.50, European (100). 

Hotel Henry, $2.50 to$5, European (50). 

The Griswold, $1, European (40). 

Duquesne, $1.50 to $5, American (15). 

Murphy, $1 to $2, European (15). 

Anderson, $3 to $5, American (15). 

Graham, $1, European (5). 

Cannon, $1, European (5). 

Grand, $1 to $5, European (25). 

Seventh Avenue Hotel, $2.50, $3, and $3.50, 
American (150). 

Monongahela, $3 to $4, American (100). 

Boyer Hotel, $2, American (100). 

Home Hotel, $2, American (50). 

St. Charles, $2 to $2.50, American (50). 

Headquarters of the Executive Council will be 
at the Colonial Hotel. 

Delegates should notify chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee, Mr. Uriah Bellingham, 426 
Diamond street, Pittsburg, Pa., stating time of 
their contemplated arrival at Pittsburg, and over 
which road they will travel. 

If there be any further information regarding 
the convention, or the arrangements for the con- 
venience of the delegates, it will be communi- 
cated in a later circular. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAML. GOMPERS, 
President. 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 
JAMES DuNCAN, First Vice-President, 
JOHN MITCHELL, Second Vice-President, 
JAMES O'CONNELL, Third Vice-President, 
Max Morris, Fourth Vice-President, 
THos. I. Kipp, Fifth Vice-President, 
D. A. Haves, Sixth Vice-President, 
DANIEL J. KEEFE, Seventh Vice-President, 
WILLIAM J. SPENCER, Zighth Vice-President, 
Joun B. LENNON, 77easurer, 
Executive Council, American 
Federation of Labor. 

Secretaries will please read this call at first meet- 
ing of their organizations. Labor and reform press 
please copy. 


Attest: 
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We Don’t Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the ‘‘ We Don’t Patronize ” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 

rievance against such company, and also what efforts 

ave been made to adjust the same. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, and without success, the 
application, together with a full history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
deem advisable. If approved, the firm’s name appears 
on the “ We Don’t Patronize” list in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
a the names of more than three firms at any one 
time. ' 

Similar course is followed when application is made 
by a local union directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the publication of but one firm at any one time. 

When application is made by a central labor union on 
behalf of any one of its affiliated local unions, the appli- 











cation is taken up with the international union of such 
local for its approval, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken by the American Federation of Labor. If the 
application be approved by the international union 
similar course is followed as above. Central bodies are 
allowed to have published the name of but one concern 
at any one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 


FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTs. 
Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer,of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 
Flour.—Washburn, Crosby, Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; awmny 4 Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 
Meats.—Kingan Packing Com — of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pipes.—Wm. Demuth & Co., New York. 
Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 
CLOTHING. 
Buttons.—Davenport Pearl Button Company, Daven- 
port, lowa; Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; Strawbridge 
¢ ees Philadelphia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New 


ork. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers Kabo 
and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Cali- 
fornia Glove Co , Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Company, 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy. y ¥g 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; James RK. Kaiser, 
New York City. 

ee Bros., Lynn, Mass.; J. E. Tilt Shoe Co., 
Chicago, I] 

Suspenders.—Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Textile.—Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (printed goods), 
Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Woolens—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn.; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Il. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 

Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, Ill.; Boorum & 
Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

atte Democrat, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, 
Ind.: Gazette, Terre Haute, Ind.; Times, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

PoTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND CEMENT. 


Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co. of Zan 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi 
cago, lll.; C. W. Stine Pottery Co., White Cotta; 
Ohio: Harbison-Walker Refractory Co., Pittsbu 
Pa.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica Cemea 
Mfg. Co., Utica, Ill. 

MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 


Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Bailey & Co., Amcs 
bury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Ma»s.; 
Carr, Prescott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, tna Cu: 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; Iver Johnson Arms Co a- 
pany, Fitchburg, Mass.; Kelsey Furnace Compa':y, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Brown & Sharpe Tool Compa..y, 
Providence, R. I.; John Russell Cutlery Compa. y, 
Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack Company, Fir 
haven, Mass.; Henry Disston & Co., Philadelp! a, 
Pa.; American Hardware Co. (Russell & Ervin 
Co. and P. & F. Corbin Co.), New Britain, Cor ..; 
Merritt & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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jron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of =. 
ee raw Ay +e, Company, Niaga 
‘alis, N. Y.; & Hedges, Chattanooga, ore 

Gurne aaa Company, Toronto, Ont.; Boney 
Manufacturing ag af Springfield, Ohio; Page 
Needle Company, Franklin, N American C 
cular Loom Company, New Orange, N,. J.; Payne 
Engine Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoin Iron 
Works (F. Patch Manufacturing Company), 
Rutland, Vt.; “Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; 
David Maydole ‘Hammer Co., Norwich, N. Y.; 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Na- 
tional Elevator and Machine Company, Hones- 
dale, Pa.; Pittsburg Expanded Metal Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Iron, Architectural.—Geo. L. Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 

Stoves.—Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; “ Radiant 
Home” Stoves, Ranges, and Hot Air Blast, Erie, Pa.; 
Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WooD AND FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Gulif Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 

Baskets.—Williams Manufacturing Company, 
ampton, Mass. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio; Merkle-Wiley Broom Co., Paris, Ill. 

Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cooperage.—Northwestern Cooperage and Lumber Com- 

“pany (otherwise known as the Buckeye Stave 
mpany), of Ohio, Michigan, and isconsin; 
Elgin Butter Tub Company, Elgin, I1!.; Williams 
Cooperage Company and Palmer Manufacturing 
Company, of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

China.— Wick China Company, Kittanning, Pa. 

Furniture.—A merican Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati. Ohio; Brumby Chair Company, eo Ga.; 
O. Wisner Piano Company, Ts Be. Uk Kreil 
Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ubio, trunks; St. Johns Table Com- 

any, St. Jobns, Mich.; Grand Rapids Furniture 
fanufacturing ‘Association, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Derby Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gold Leaf—W. H. Kemp Company, New York, N. Y.; 
Andrew Reeves, Chicago, ll.; George Reeves, Cape 
May, N. J.; Hastings Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henry Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Lumber.—Trinity County Lumber gy y, Groveton, 
Texas; Reinle Bros. & Solomon, ltimore, Md.; 

er Harrison Lumber Company, More- 

nion Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, 


North- 


Himmelbe 
pomee, Mo.; 


Leather, +i Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal.: A. B. Pat- 
rick & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Lerch Bros., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Rubber.—_Kokomo Rubber Company, Kokomo, Ind.; B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; Dia- 
mond Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Paper Boxes.—E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, N. Y.; J. N. 
Roberts & Co., Metropolis, II. 

Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., ,prgetettx, - ¥ 
Potter Wall Paper Co., Hoboken, N N. J. 

Typewriters.—Underwood Typewriter Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 

hia, Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Company; 
ee Brooklyn Watch Case Company, Sag 
arbor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Advertising Novelties.—Novelty Advertising Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 

Burlap.—H. B. Wiggins’ Son’s Company, Bloomfield, N.J. 

Bil! Pasters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, O. 

Railways.—Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad; 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company. 

Tclegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
its Messenger Service. 

D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wellman, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass.; Thomas Taylor 
& Son, Hudson, Mass. 

C. W. Post, Manufacturer of one Nuts and Postum 
Cereal, Battle Creek, Mic 

Lehmaier-Swartz & Co., New York City. 


viated thus: j, f, 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is astatement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of August, 1905. (The months are abbre- 


Mm, a, m, ete. } 
Balance on hand ‘August 1905. 
— guess metal workers intl alliance, 


Central labor union, Raleigh, N C, tax,a, m,j 
Trades council, Everett, ash, tax, m, 4, m 
Fed trades assem, Duluth, Minn, tax,a,m,Jj 
a union, Newport News, Vv a, tux, 





m,j 
omit labor union, Corry, Pa, tax, d, 04, 
,f, m, DE 
Federal ia on ist ta tux, m, j, $4; f, $i. 
Federal labor 8962, tax, m/ J, $3.90; 4 f, $3.90. 
Federal labor 10926, tax, aug, $2.55; d f, $2.55.. 
Asphalt, asphalt block, ye wood pavers 
asso 11811, tax, june, $20; d 
Park employes prot asso 11820, tax, m, j, 
$2.70; d f, $2.70. 
Bootblack’ pr prot 10175, tax, july, Lcuneadh d f, 


Stone pavers, ‘sidewalk. ares, 
setters 11358, tax, july, $2 





, $3 
Federal labor 11771, sup... 
Agricultural workers ll 
f, s5e; sup, $1. 
Agricultural workers 11941, sup... 
Block ——- cement walk, and curbsetters 
7434, .m,j,j, a, $5;d f, 
Intl building ‘employes of A, tax, m, j, j....... 
Amal meat —- and Sia workmen of 
N A, tax, ju 
Central labor council, Astoria, Oreg, tax, J, 
8, 0, n 
Lake co trades and labor council, Paines- 
ville, Ohio, tax, d, 04, 
Trades and labor council, Galion, Ohio, tax, 


a, m, j, J, 

Trades — Reber “council, ‘La Crosse, Ww is, 
tax, 

Central iobie union, New London, Conn, 
tax, m, a, 

Trades and labor council, Racine, Wis, tax, 


mar, ’05, to and incl feb, 06 
yd —. Pinckneyville, Ill, tax, f, m 


m,j,j,a 

Federal labor ii370, tax, july, $2; d f, $2 
Federal labor 9461. tax, july, $9.50; d f, $9. 
Federal labor 11823, tax, july, $2. 45; df, $2.45 
Federal labor 9646, tax, july, al. 75; d f, $1.75.. 
Federal labor 9133. tax, july, $2: f, $3 
Riggers 11583, tax, july, 6c; d f, Soe. 
wy rt and packers 8316, tax, july, $5.50; 


Pastemakers 10567, tax, june, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
— * workers 8938, tax, a, 8, 0, $1. 20; df, 


Housemovers | 10720, tax, july,  65e; “ad t ‘Bec... 
Jos Sonnabend, svp.. 
Twine stringers 11682, sup. 
Badge and lodg 

tax, july, 60c; 

es and labor Any fanviile, Ill, tax, 

j, a, 8, O, n, d, $5; sup, $1. 
= vg prot 10635, tax, a, m, ‘jj, $1.40; af, 
Central labor union, Newport News, Va, sup 
Laborers prot 11007, sup 
Newsboys prot 11942, sup 
Intl bro of woodmen ona sawmill workers, 


Ageleuitiaiai workers "jodaa, ont os cnccesececesess 


United textile workers of ‘A, ‘tax, 
Tin plate workers int! pase asso of A 


n, 
Can workers ‘10584, ‘tax, J. j, $8 
kw labor 9724, tax, m 


$8: 4,8. 
J. 8, & 81. 
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8. Federal labor #736, tax, j,j, 70c; d f, 70c 

te yx prot 11056, tax, bal, a, m, acct j, 
75e; 

Pipe cutters asso 11667, tax, m, J, $10; af =. 

Ordnancemens 9585, tax, m, j, '§1.50 %& F2 "$1.50 

Hat trimmers 11594, tax, july’, $1.85; 4 f, $1.85 

Pee prot 10305,” tax, j, a, ‘$1. 86; df, 
1 


Central labor union, Pittston, Pa, tax, f,m,a 
— ed union, Springfield, Mass, tax, 


» & 
Merwe ail makers 10953. 
a" — (Wm Heiser), 





Wire and cable workers 9847, +5 we 

Intl typographical union, tax, 

Machinists helpers 11892, tax, = Yj; J, $5.00; 
d f, $5.6)... 

Stone pav ers 7602, ‘tax, YF a, “%; d f, $5... 

Lumber handlers 8449, tax, Te 15e; af, su 

Newsboys prot 9077, tax, a " 

Federal labor 9583, tax, m, ial 0; ‘af, $1.50... 

Federal labor 11722, tax, i 74,8 80; d f, "$1.30 

Trades council, Marplgatore, 1) tax, jan 
to and ine dec 

Trades and md assembly, Ogden, Utah, 
tax, m,a 

= and Jaber council, So Omaha, Neb, 
tax 

Pa stats fed ‘of labor, tax, a, m, ws 

Federal labor 11471, tax, 8, O, Dn, acct. ‘a, 304, 
SR AD a, Sb nekicenisncrneneuseapinamnedinmencnencichooee 

Decorators, costumers, and ee 
11555, tax, aug, 45c; d f, 45c; s 

Federal labor $73, tax, july $175; df $i. 785 
su 

Federal labor 11617, su 

Buttonmakers prot 7181, tax, j,j, $1.20; da f, 
$1.20; sup, : 

Federal labor 11471, so. bal, d, 04, J, f, m, * 
m, acct j, '05, $9.80: d f, $9.80... cmnenen 

Central labor union, Rockland, Me, ‘sup. 

Mail bag, pouch makers and repairers 10523, 
tax, a, m, j. $1.50; d f, $1.50. 

b — and labor assem, Plattsbureg, N Y, 





a, m, acct j, $2.50; d f, 
Federal labor 1u085, tax, 4 $2.25; d f, $2.25 
Trades — ned ‘assembly, Salem, Ohio, 
tax, m 
—— Ghee union, Lorain, pat. tax, f, 


Central labor union, “Millinocket, “Me, tax, 
sept, 04, to and incl aug, 05 
Laborers ‘prot 11663, tax, ‘nay, Si: d f, $1 
Sapecets | prot 8013, tax, a, m, J, %. 253 ¢ d f, 
$2.25. . - _ 
Federal labor 11907, ‘tax, “july, 35¢ 
Federal labor 7520, ‘tax, jaly, $1.75; ai vk 75... 
Federal labor 8620, tax, aug, $1.95; d f, $1.95... 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers. foo", tax, 
july, $3; d f, $3 . 
Tunnel miners 8295, tax, 
d f, $2. 
seer haestinne aiid tax, sept, $10; d f, $10. 
Sars. workers 11826, tax, m, j, Jj, $7.50; df, 
0) 


9605, ‘su up 
Federal labor 11934, sup 
Federal labor 9449, ‘tax, aug, 


$l 

Federal labor 11741, tax, apr, 60c; d f, 

Twin territorial fed of labor, O T hey T . A 
sup. 


Stonemasons 7049, tax, july, $6; a f, $6... 

Asphalt pavers 10513, tax, june, $3; d f, * 

Vegetable ivory button makers 7546, tax, 
oe FS Ty | ere 

Horn ‘celluioid’ comb and novelty workers 
10816, tax, june, 65c; d f, 65c 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


7. Federal labor 6697, tax, aug, $1.75; 


Federal labor 7187, tax, may, $4.2: 

Federal labor 7204, tax, july, Bie; d 

Federal! labor 7479, tax, j, j, $3.10 

Federal labor 8583, tax, july, $2. 

Federal labor 8720, tax, m, j, $8. 

Federal labor 9925. tax, aug, Tbe; d 

Federal labor 11,862, tax, july, $1.50; 
Federal labor 11909, am july, $1.45; 
Federai labor 11920, tax, july, $2. 5 q f. 2-50 


m,j, 
Central’ 
ity, Pa, tax, a, m,j 
rs iabor union, Conneaut, Ohio, tax, 


Trades council, Muncie, Ind, tax, apr, ’05, 
to and incl mar, ’ 

Central A she union, Niagara Falls, N Y, 
tax, 

central’ labor ‘union, ‘Norwich, “Conn, ‘tax, 


a, J 
Fails City trades and labor assem, apeamn, 
Jash, tax, a, m, 
7. a trades council, “Thurber, ‘Tex, “tax, 
m, a 
Federation "of trades, York, Pa, tax, a, m, j 
ae labor 11428, tax, aug, $1.75; df, f, $1. . 


up, 
United neck wear cutters up 
Agricultural workers 11897, tax, —" 
f, $2.75; sup, $4 
CR Peckins. Everett, Wash. sup 


. Federal labor 11478, tax, july. $2; d f, $2; sup, $1 


Pipe caulkers and tappers 7348, tax, m, J, j, 
AL anpeunese 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup 

Federal labor 11796, tax, foun, $2.95; d f, $2.95 

Central labor union, Easton, Pa, tax, apr, 
°05, to and incl mar, ’06 

Central trades and labor council, Allen- 
town, Pa, tax, apr, 05, to and incl mar, ’06 

Western central labor union, Seattle, Wash, 
tax, a, m, j 





A MATTER OF HEALTH 
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SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest. 9. 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE - 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


pe the origi- 

nal and only 

makersintheworld 

of Genuine Spar 

Composition, and 

Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 

servative. ‘These 

goods we have 

manufactured al- 

most thirty years, 

by a process exclu- 

siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 


others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. | and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 





8. City firemens prot asso 11431, tax, july, $15; 


df, 
Milkers prot 8861, aug, $12.50; d f, $ 50. 
Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, aug, $2.10; df, 
2. 


$2.10.. 

Cigar factory Tobacco ‘strippers. ‘gis 56, ‘tax, ij, 
a,s 

. Stone planermen 10604, tax, july. $4; d f, $4... 

Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, tax, a, 
m, j, j, $20; d f, $20; assess, 

Quarry workers intl of N A, tax, july, $20; 
sup, $1.7 

Coramale, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers 
and helpers inti, tax, j,j 

Laborers prot 10284, tax, m, a, m, j, $1.40; df, 
$1.40 


Mosaic workers 8145, tax, a, m, j, $5; os f, vase 

Riggers prot 10298, tax, aug, $1; d f, $1.. 

Fibre sanders 7296, tax, july, $1.35; ‘at 

Horse-nail workers 7180, tax, aug, $5.55; a f, 
$5 55. 

Newsboys prot 11566, tax, july 

Hospital atte ndants prot 8097, tax, j, a, $5; 
d f, $5... 

U ndertakers 9049, tax. aug, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 

Trades and labor assembly, Bloomington, 
Ill, tax, a, m, j 

Labor council, Monterey and Pacific Grove, 

Cal, tax, a, m, 
pssex trades council, “Newark, NJ, ‘tax, ‘a, 


m, 
Federal labor 8060, tax, aug, $4.15; d i b 15... 
—— labor 11604, tax, a, m, i, 4, $ 2.40; d 


te the. isbor 9871, tax, ‘july. "s5e 

ee 9499, tax, july, A 45; d f $4.45; 
sup, $1. 

a — 9465, tax, july, $1.50; df, $1.: £0: 
sup, 


Federal — 11587, tax, feb, hei d f, $1; sup, 
Federal ‘jabor | 8786, ‘tax, “july, 7: 75 a f, 75; ‘sup, 


at ~ ean labor 10185, tax, july, $3; d f,$3; sup, 


United garment workers of A, sup 

ye | 1 5 ‘wma 11016, tax, a, m, j, 
» &, $3; 

Newsboys prot 11839, tax, j, j... 

Asphalt pavers 11484, tax, aug, ee 

Icemens prot 10176, tax. july, $1.78 a f, $1.75. 

yy bag workers 11767, tax, aug, 60c; df, 0c 

halt block and vitrified -_— pavers 

14, tax, m, j, j, $1.50; d f, 

Indurated fibre’ workers hee tax, july, $5; 


Sewer diggers 8662, tax, july, $8; d f, $8. 

Cement walk curb setters and block pavers 
7434, assess. 

Federal labor 11564, tax, a, m, 75c; 

Federal labor 11098, tax. july, $1; ‘f e "1 

—— and labor assem, Alton, lll, tax, a, 


Labor trades council, Denison, Tex, tax, 
apr, to and incl dec 

Trades council, Elgin, Ill, tax, a, m, j 

— and 1 labor council, Hoquiam Wash, 


tax, apr, to and incl dec 
Trades and labor assem, Sioux Fails, s D, 
tax, m, a, m, j,j, a. 
Trades and labor council, Winona. ae, 
tax, dec, 01, to and incl aug, '05... 
American bro of cement workers, tax, i, 5 we 
Intl of elevator constructors, tax, july 
» * Sasa pers and electroty pers, tax, 


Bro ei painters, decorators, and paper- 
hangers of A, tax, july 

Inti asso of car workers, tax, july 

Trades and Jabor council, Olein; N 
oO, n, d, 04 

Laborers prot 9627, sup... 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup sen ae 

a 10342, tax, aug, 95e; d i 
95e; 8 

rederal labor 7 7591, tax, apr, $i. 25; d f, $1.25; 
sup 

Federal I labor 971: » J, J, $5.50; af, $5.50; 
sup, $1.75 

Plumbers, diggers, and sewer builders 9926, 


up 
lame lighters 11943, sup... 


. Federal labor 8279, tax, m, j. "$2.50; a 


f, $2. 
Artesian well drillers’ and ievermens 10844, 
tax, aug, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Locomotive hostlers and rm ers 11894, tax, 
July, $3.20; d f, $3.20; 2S 
Marble m mosaic workers 11806, tax,m, j, $1.50; 
df, 
Federal coos 11782, tax, july * 50; df, $1.50 
Federal! labor 8621, tax, j; a, $3; . $8 
Laborers prot 11888, tax, july. $4. 75; d f, $4.75 
Trades and labor assem, Burlington, Mao 


m, 
Stablemens prot 1 
Lumber handlers 1147 “4, sup. 
Federal! labor 10813, tax, july $2.50; a f, $2. 50; 
sup, § 
Central labor union, Norwich, Conn. sup.. 


. Federal labor 8288, tax, july, TY af, $1.20.. 


Federal labor 11426, tax, j, j, $2: d f, $2. 
Federal labor 8805, tax, m, j, 1,814 50: d 4 si. 50 
Federal jabor 9068, tax,’ j, j, $1.5! 
Federal labor 10816, tax, ‘july, $3. “i 
Federal labor 10307, tax, aug. 70c; d f, 70c 
N Y transfer companys employes prot 11824, 
tax, aug, $1.30; d f, $1.30 
Twine stringers 8711, tax, july, 
$1.é 
Gas workers 9915, tax, m, j, j, $2.70; d f,$2.70. 
Drain rh and nays 10335, tax, july, 
$4.50; d f, $4.50... , 
Pav ers helpers 10841, ‘tax, july, 
50 


a switch and signalmens 11786, 
tax, july. $4.50; , $4. 

Trades and labor council, emEneegen, 
N Y, tax, a,m,j. 

Central labor union, “Wilburton, “Ind “?, 


tax, april to and includ dec.. 
Central labor union, Hanover and Me- 
Sherrystown, Pa, tax, a, m, j 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


LION BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


and 
Evaporated Cream. 


NOT A CHEAP milk and cream, but always 
safe and reliable for babies. 


Best for Family Use. 


Good To-day—To-morrow—All the Time. 
ALWAYS THE SAME. 
Write for Booklet. 
SAVE THE LABELS. 


Try a Can. Do it Now. 
91 HUDSON ST., Dept. W. 











12. Trades and labor council, Vallejo, Cal, tax, 14, Central labor union, Princeton, Ind, tax, a, 


j, a, 8,0, n,da 
— labor union, Berwick, Pa, tax, a, 


United hatters of N A, tax, ; i 

Intl of steam engineers, tax, june 

Peseres labor 9485, tax, july, $1.90; d f, $1.90; 

up, 24c. 

Ressita and badge ‘workers ‘11159, tax, ‘july, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05; su 

Mineral water bottlers —- sup. 

Egg inspectors 11254, su 

. Lastmakers 9269, tax, j, Fe §: d f, $5. 

Twine stringers 11632. tax, july, 40e; d f, 40c.. 

Alsea a7 fishermens prot 11622, tax, aug, 
$3.25; d f, $3.25... 

Suspender workers. $144, ‘tax, ‘j. e4 "$2. 10; d f, 


Stone pavers 7314, tax, m, j, j. hay d f, $7.50 
Spring fitters 11810, tax, aug, $2.20; d f, $2.20.. 
= employes 10725, tax, j, a, $5.85; df, 


$5.8 

Horse-nail makers pand b 6170, tax, j, j, 

$13.05; d f, $13.05. 

Gum engravers, designers, ‘and emboss. e ut- 
ters 10624, tax, a, m, j, $1.05; d f, $1.05; 
assess, 3c 

Pecos labor 8806, tax, J, a, s, $13.50; d f, 


Federal labor 9087, tax, aug, $1.75 d 
Federal labor #435, tax, aug. $1.2 ; df, 
Federal labor 9636, tax, m, j, j j, $2. 25; 
Federal labor 9626, tax, auy. $4; df, 
tt labor 9870, tax, j, f, m, a, $3.30; ‘a f, 
3.80 ..... 
Federal! labor 10919, tax, ‘july, “$1. 60; a f. $1. 60... 
Federal labor 19993, tax, aug, 65c; a ae 
Federal labor 11124, tax, aug, 65e; d f, 65c. . 
oath labor 11140, wm, a, m, j, $1.05; d f, 
1.05 
Federal labor 11811, ‘tax, ‘m, J, $2.60; df, $2 60: 
sup. 3 
Federal labor 1i4a9, ‘tax, july, $2 55s a f. $2 55. 
“ore labor LI6II, tax, a, m, Jj, j, $1.40; d f, 
Federal labor 11643, tax, july, $! 25; A f 812 25 
Federal labor 1137, tax, july, $8; d f, $8 
Federal labor 11852, tax, aug, $19; 4 f, $19, 
Federal labor 11344, tax, july. $2.55; d f, $2.55.. 
Laborers prot 930, tax, j, “ $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 
Laborers prot 11400, tax. J, J, a. $8.75; 4 f, $3.75 
— sok oer assem, ‘Ceniralia, Ill, =, 


. $1.75.. 
$1. 25.. 
f, $2 25 
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Scammon, K , tax, m, j, 


»a, 

Grays ‘tasher trades — labor council, Ab- 
erdeen, Wash, tax, a ae 

—- potters 1598, tax, ry, df, 


$2 50; s 

Federal. her 8962, sup......... 

Federal labor 9862, tax, july, $3; d f, $8 

Bakery and confectionery workers intl 
union of A, tax, a, m, j, j 

United bro of leather workers on horse 
goods, tax, july 

Journey men tailors of A, tax, j, j 


. Laborers prot 11872, tax, i, a, $2; d f, $2 


Federal labor 11776, tax, a, m, $5.40; d f, $5.40 
Trades council, Mansfield, Ohio, tax, a, m, j 
Central labor assem, Key West, Fia, tax, 


Central labor union, Ponce, P R, tax, j, j, a.. 

Brick layers and masons 10982, tax, m, a, m, 
. f, $2. aia 

Federal labor 11925, tax, aug, “Boe; ‘a £ 50e.... 

Feberal labor 11771, tax, m, j, $2.90; d f, $2.90.. 

Federal labor 9650, tax, aug, $7.50; a f, $7 F 

Federal labor 8398, tax, j, a, $1.70; d f, ‘$l 0. 

Federal labor 11866, tax, aug, $3.75; d f, $3.75. 

meted straighteners prot 11791, tax, aug, 
l 

Gas workers 10678, tax, july, # 

Laborers prot 11872, sup 

Aqnestaral workers 11896, tax, “aug, "$2.50; 


d f, $2.50. 
Federal labor 11856, “tax, ities $2.50; d f,$ 50; 


up, 
Federal labor 8962, sup . 

Federal labor 725, sup ‘ 
Locomotive hostlers and netpens | 11944, sup. 
Federation of trades, Columbia, 8 C, sup 
Lobster fishermens 11945, a? 





Watch workers 6961, tax, July, $4.35; d f, $4.35 

Laborers prot 8663, tax, july, $1; op, $1 

Federal labor 115%, tax. J, j, $1;'d 

———— switch and Sasa: 11867, 
may, $1.75; d f, $1.7 

Granite workers 9289, tax, a 
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16. 


Federal labor 11185, tax, aug, $1.80; d f, $1.80.. 
Federa! labor 8326, tax, aug, 75c; d f, Te 
ye re labor counsel, La Crosse, Wis, 
tax, j, a, 
Federal labor 11830, tax, aug, $8.50; d f, $8.50. 
Federa! labor 11761, tax, aug, 50c; d f 
Gas workers prot ‘11790, tax, july, $2. 
=. 


centri labor union, Hyde Park, Mass, tax, 

m, j,j 

Annealers prot 8721, tax, aug, 45c; d f, 45c.... 

Lobster fishermens 11843, tax, aug, $4.80; d f, 
$4.80; sup, 50c.. 

— Jersey state federation of labor, tax, 


J 

cloth “examiners and spongers 11680, tax, 
uly, $8; 

Table knife grinders natl, tax, j,j 

Amal lace curtain operativ es of A, tax, j, 

Cement workers 11082, tax, june, ‘$2. 50; d i, 
$2.50; sup, $ 

Soda and mineral water bottlers 10833, tax, 
aug, $1.75; d f, $1.75; sup, 50c 

> and drain layers 11882, tax, aug, 40c; 

i ST TAT II vienictsnhsciiniignicinmniiiiiichdiethinatiaenamiantebion 
+: iabor 11440, tax, aug. Ben ¢ df, LO 


Pp, $2.50 
Federal labor 11270, sup.. 
“a labor 11664, tax, july, 35c; d f, 35c; 


Central labor union, Northampton, Mass, 
tax, f, m,a 
Trades and ee assem, New Castle, Pa, 
™m, 


.a 
Federation or labor, ‘Fort Wayne, Ind, tax, 

1ST cesnrninatntninineniinsenintinnntacapiaannienmbinahtns 
Federation of taber, Blue Island, ill, tax, m, 


.m 
— Oneida, N Y, tax,a,m, j,j,a,s 
Peee labor 10225, tax m, a m, $8.30; d f, 


Federal labor 9944, tax, es ata 
Federal labor 10834, tax, july d f, 95ce..... 
Federal labor 8770, tax, aug, ihe: Is df $116. 
Federal! labor 11658, tax, july, $2.50; d f, $2. 

Stable employes 10041, ‘tax, may, $2.50: d f, 


$2. 
Mill workers helpers and laborers 11485, tax, 
m, Jj, 70¢; d f, 
Dairymens prot 8697, tax, a, m, j, $1.90; df, 
1.90; assessment, 40¢ 
Sand cutters 10047, tax, aug, 45c; d f, 45c........ 
“77. material workers 11877, tax, aug, $5; 


Music ‘engravers 11809, tax, july, $1.65; df, 

6: 

eo and rammers 10318, tax, june, $1.50; 

Florida's state federation of labor, tax, mar, 
to and incl nov 

steel plate transferrers asso of A 8956, tax, 

may, $2.25; d f, $2.25. 
= labor 8603, tax, a, m, j, $1.80; d f, 





sup, 
Iowa \ federation a labor, tax, apr, ’05, 
to and incl mar, ’06 .. 


170 
250 
250 
5 00 
2 50 
2 50 


tn 
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18. Riggers prot 11561, assess 


— 8 rw federation of labor, tax, m, a, 


Twin ity labor congress, Sterling and 
Rock Falls, Il], tax, a, m, j 

American society of apes 9003, 
tax, aug, $2.90; d f, $2.90 

Printers roller makers 10638, tax, ‘july, $1.40; 


Stone pavers 11394, tax, june, $1.50; d f, Me 50.. 

Federal labor 10639, tax, july, $3.50; d f, $8.50 

Central labor union, Camden, N J, tax, m, 
j,.j, $2.50; sup, 80c 

Federal labor #1760, tax, july, $5; d f, $5... 

Federal labor 8726, ‘tax, aug, 70c; d f, 70c.. 

Federal labor 1184i, tax, july, $1. ‘15; ¢ f, $1. 

Federal labor 11248, tax, a, m, $2.80; df 

Federal labor 11661, tax, aug, $1; d f, $1 

Intl photo engravers of N A, tax, july. 

Boot and shoe workers, tax, m, j, j.. 

Federal labor 8563, tax, aug, $1. 75; a f, $1 755 


sup, 2 

Cooks and waiters 10968, ‘tax, aug, $ $7.55; d f, 
$7.55; sup, $2. 

Suspender workers 11294, tax, aug, $1.70; d f, 
$1.70; sup, $16.50 

Granite polishers, ¢ money aoa’ and laborers 

, tax, aug, $2. ; sup, 50c 

Central labor a YY hey at est, Fla, sup 

Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 
ers 8514, tax, m, j, 4), HOSS d f, $10.60; sup, $5 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 


. Federal labor 10964, tax, july, $1 -25; d f, $1.25. 


Car wheel molders and helpers 7229, tax, J. 


j, a, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
Mineral whet bottlers 11829, tax, july, 60c; 
d f, 60c 


$i. 25. 
Stoneware workers 6888, tax, m, j, j, $12.30; 

d f, $12.30. 
Federal labor 11602, tax, m, J, j, $2.25; o6 


$2.25 .. 
Federal labor 11477, tax, j, a, ‘$1.60; d f, ‘$1.60 
Federal labor 10486. tax. aug, $1. 73; df, a 75.. 
Federal labor 9710, tax, july, $1.50; df, 
Federal labor 8769, tax, july, $2. yh - f, $3. 10.. 
Federal labor 126i, tax, july: ¢ ae ¢ 45c...... 
Laborers prot 10842, tax, aug,$ “i 
es prot 9568, tax, a, m, rhe 


+ Jn 
united ‘mine workers of A. ,tax, J, Juco 
Federal labor 8369, tax, m, J, J, a, $4; af, $4; 
sup, $1; assess. $1... 

Baker, and confectionery workers intl of A, 
tax, bal apr, bal may, bal june. bal july... 
Intl — o wrise and structural iron work- 

ers, 
Federal Ta r 11338, ‘tax, ‘, a, R; a f. ‘$2; sup, 
Federal labor 11741, sup 
Federal labor 7155, sup 
Egg examiners, breakers, and packers 11946, 


m, J 
Central labor union, Mobile, Ala, tax, a, m, j 
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149 53 


2 50 
2 50 
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DOLE Zip Zope 
Ditp tila Be: 


that Daus’ “‘Tip-Top” Dupli- 
I O PR cator is the best,simplestand 
cheapest device for makin 


100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 Copies from Type-written original 


we are willing to send a complete “Duplicator” without deposit 


on 10 

No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no print- 
er’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in Duplicators. Price 
for complete apparatus, cap size (prints 8% in. by 13 in.), $7.50, 
subject to the trade discount of 33% per cent., or $5. oo net. 
THE FELIX S. O. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 


Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 











Trades and ae council, Lansing, Mich, 
tax, a, m, j, j, a. 
Trades. and labor ssi, Columbus, Ohio, 


tax, a, m, j.. 
Federat labor 11909, tax, aug, $1.35; x f, $1.35.. 
Federal labor 10917. tax, july, 35c; d 
Federal labor 6854. tax, ‘July, $2.50; d f, $2.59... 
Federal labor 10519, tux, to and incl July, 
$4.20; d f, $4.20. . sia om 
Federal labor 11774, ‘tax, a ea $4; 4 f, #4. 
Bolt and nut makers uz; tax, Jj, a, 70c; df, 
70c; sup, 5c. 
Firemens #629, t ‘tax, jva, ‘$3.30; d f, $3.30; sup, 


A ricultural workers" 71696, lax, m, a, m, j, 
; Sup, 0c 

Federal labor ror sup .. 

Lime trimmers 11X83), tax, “aug, $1. 40; | 

Womens labor 11915, tax, aug, $1.90; 

Federal labor 11164, tax, aug, $1; df, 

Gas workers 984), tax, june, $14.75; . 

Suspender workers 16093; tax, j, J, ws: d f, $8.. 

Needlemakers 11433, tax. j, j, $2.1u; d f, $2.10.. 

BoP io. employes prot 10768, tax, m, j, $2.10; 


Pipe layers 9744, tax, ‘July, $i. 50; d f, $1.50. 
Gas workers 11633, tax, july, 85e; d f, 85c 
Pile drivers 9601, tax, may, $1; d f, $1.00.. 
Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, aug 


Boomers 9110. tax, “aug, d f. 

Ice handlers 8 167, ‘tax, j a, $7. 60; a va Fr. 
Tiemakers 11239, ‘tax, "aug, 75¢; df, Toc . 
Millmens prot 10297, tax, ang Sa a f, $ 
Lastmakers 9771, tax, j. a, $8.10; d f, $8.10 
Agricultural laborers 11708, cof f, m, $2; d f, 


Laborers prot 11893, tax, j, a, $5; d f, aes 
Laborers prot li i215. tax, aug, 60c; d 

Laborers prot 11872, tax, july, 70c: 4 t M00 70¢ 
Agricultural workers 11947, sup 

a and labor council, nate Mich, 


up, 

Central labor union, Vincennes, Ind, tax, 
a, m, j,j,a,s 

Trades assem, Greenville, Tex, “~~ a, m,j... 

Ohio state fed’ of labor, tax, f,m 

Trades council, Ag yee and Spring City, 
Pa, tax, f, m, a, m, j, j 

a labor union, Ww aterbury, Conn, tax, 


Laborers prot 9523, tax, m, j, $1.10; d f, $1.10.. 
rt. rath prot asso 11820, tax, july, 
City firemens at asso 11431, tax, aug, $15; 


Crown cork and seal workers 10875, tax, june, 


$4; d f, $4... 
Lumber handlers 8449, tax, june, Tbe; ‘af, 7c 
Laborers prot 9750, tax, m, j. j, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
a ag A truckers ‘and’ stock movers 11744, 
tax, aug, $2; d f, $2... 
Federal | labor 6182, sup... 


22. Federal labor 11938, sup $2 75 
Wire and cable ae 9847, tax, j, j, a, 
$8.10; d f, $8.10; sup, 16 60 
23. Paving cutters of 


Central fed of labor, Troy, N Y, tax, jan to 
and inc] dec, 05 
Intl glove workers of A, tax, f, m, a, Per 
Intl printing pressmen and assts of N 
tax, oct, 04, to and incl aug, 05... 
Kentucky state fed of labor, tax, m, 4 /- a, 


Laborers prot 10820, tax, j. a, $10: d f $10 

Laborers prot 10961, tax, aug, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 

Ship machinery and —_—— riggers 10315, 
tax, july, $2.55; d f, $2.55 iihindimmenans 

Tuck pointers 10384, tax, aug $2. 50; d f, $2.50 

Cement burners 8767, tax, i, be $4; d f 

Pavers prot 885, tax, aug, $1.50: 

Car wheel molders and sipers 11569, az, 3, 

a, $4.50; d f, $1.50. 

Pinmabens, diggers, and sewer buiiders 9926, 
tax, july, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Fire dept employes 11425, tax, july, $1.25; d f, 


fo 2) 
o 
© women wl 


S$ 8 $885 ss 


Sssesess 


as | prot &760 =a, = amma d f, 


Federal labor 11949, ‘sup. eine , ee 
Laborers prot 9105, tax, j,j $10; df, 10; oe. 


Federal labor 9713, sup... 
Amer fed of musicians, 
Central labor council, "Manistee, 
sept, 04, to and incl aug, 05. 
Federal labor 11459, tax, aug, $1; d f, 
Federal labor 10802, tax, aug, 55c; d f, 
Laborers prot 10295, tax, aug, $6.50; d f, 
Laborers prot 9627, tax, june, Hc; d f, 9We 
United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, feb. 
d f, $3.75... 
Lobster f fishermens. 11881, ‘tax, july, 


$1.4 
Soft beer bottlers and. peddlers 8934, tax, aug, 
75c; d f, 75¢ 
Pastemakers 10567, tax, july, $2.65; d 7 $2.65.. 
Stone rammers 7219, tax. j, j, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Interlocking switch — signalmens 11794, 
tax, j,j, $1.10; d f. 
Intl asso marble nig “Toeal 19, “sup. 
Lobster fishermens 11924, “ 
Lastmakers prot 11929, su = 
— labor 10279, tax, fen, , $2. 70; “a f, 2 


up, 50c 

Federal labor 10279, tax, july, $2.70; d f, $2.70; 
sup, 50c 

Labor council, Ironton. Ohio, ap. 

Intl bro papermakers of A, sup... 

eens labor 11746, tax, s, 0, n, d, 04, af in, 

m, j, j, $4.30; d f, $4.30; sup, $8 
‘ Intl bro of teamsters, tax, aug 

Amal meat cutters and butcher Workmen 
of N A, tax. aug 

Excavators prot § 0630, tax, jan, toand incl 
oct, $50; d f, $59 

Amer bro of cement workers. sup 

Trades and labor council, Waukegan, Ill, 


Seo wm or Bro co ns en 00 oc 
— 
on 
ss & 


Z 8 
See 


Pom hoor 
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BewS 
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3 
Ss Ss 8 
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sup 
Federal labor 11526, tax, mar, 75c; d f, 75 
Hospital nurses and employ es 10507, tax, 
july, $4.50; d 
Federal labor 9566, “tax, a, m, j, $1.80; d f, $1.80 
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29. Agricultural workers 11948, —_ yee 
Domestic laborers 11913, tax, bal j, u, $3.50; 


d f, $3.50 
Federal labor 9501, tax, aug, 0c; df, Hc ..... 
Women laborers post 11752, tax, m, j, $1. 95; 
d f, $1.95... 
Laborers prot 11743, tax. j, ja, $1.50; a f, $1.50 
—— prot 11817, tax, J, J, $8.45; df, 83.45; 


a prot 11819, tax, a, m, j 

Stable ome ee 9878, tax, Jan, to and inel 
dec, $4.20; $4 20; assessment, $1.60 

Trades and labor congress, Atchison, Kans, 


25. Fed layers and cutters 11271, tax, j, j, 
a, 3; 3.. 
= and nd labor as assem, “Minneapolis, Miun, 
tax, j, 
Federal’ labor they, tax, july, 45c; d f, 45¢ 
sy ee — union, Adrian, Mich, ‘tax, m, 


w a 
owe msl 


_ 
oe 





Laborers prot 11981, tax, ig d f, $2.40.. 

Coal handlers 9022, ‘tax, jul Y, $2.50; d f, $2.50. 

Hat and cap leather sweat band cutters 
11307, tax, July, $2.10; d f, $2.10... 


Federal labor 7426, tax, m, J j, $i “20; a r 2 oi. 20 
Newsboys prot 11839, tax 
Aluminum workers 8261, 
d f, $12.50... 
Federal labor 11747, ‘sup 





26, Federal labor 11925, sup... 


Natl print cutters asso of A, ‘tax, j,a wirtinctones 
Intl of steam engineers, tax, july. 
Saw mill workers 11526, tax, aug, a. 65; “a f 


$1.65 
Gilders prot 8980, tax, ‘july, $4; d f, $4 
oe ermakers 9560, tax, j, j, "$16.50; d f, 


. excavators, and rockmen ‘Tié679, 
tax, aug, $3; d f, $8... 
Federal aber 8217, tax, aug. 1. 50; a t ‘Hb... 
Intl of slate workers tax, june wee 
7) labor union, _ Bridgeport, Conn, tax, 


ships eanlane 860, sup 

Council of labor, McKeesport, Pa, sup 
. Intl of pavers and rammers, sup... 
Chainmakers nat! of US A, tax, J, a... 
S00; wood workers vase of A, ‘tax J 


ug, 95c; d f, 95c 

Rises 11583, tax, aug, 50c; d f, 50c... 
Hospital attendants and nurses 10903, 

j, a, $1.05; d f, $1.05. 
Paper carriers p & b 5783, tax, j, a, $3: d f, $3. 
Scalemens prot 11403, tax, a, 8, $2. 50; df, $2.50 
Tin, steel, iron, and _— ware workers 

10043, tax, j j, a, $9; d f, $9 -_ 
Laborers ee tax, july, 50ec; a f, ‘B0c.. 
Federal labor 11884, tax, acct aug, 50¢c; af, 


50c. 
Federal labor 8971, tax, aug, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Federal labor 11366, tax, j. Jj. a, $s df, ane 
Federal labor 7481, tax, i, s. oor $5. 
Federal labor 10190, tax ate bo. 50: 3 f, "$3.50 
Trades council, Pana, Thi, tax, m, a, m,j, ja 
ee trades assem, Portiand, Oreg, tax, m, 


Horse-nail makers 10550, tax, sep, $1.30; d f, 
$1.30; sup, 2ic 

Amal wood workers intl rf A, local edad sup 

Lobster fishermens 11923, s 

Telephone 
45c; sup. 

Laborers pest 9030, sup... 

Laborers prot 11223, sup. 

Federal labor 10128, sup.. 

Icemens prot 9254, ~ anniiahaiiaieantinbiesiniesinbaienies 

Central labor ee ‘aunton, Mass, tax, s, 
o, n, d, ’05, j, f, 06", $5; sup, 50c. 


8 fo Eo™) Bina ® toe Cm CO 
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x, j, a, 8 
Central labor union, Lynn, Mass, tax. m, J, J 
— and Jabor assembly, Quincy, lll, tax, 


, m,j,j,a 
Intl bro -Setnabannny firemen, tax, june...... 
Amal rubber workers of A, tax, 
Sa blade grinders and finishers 
nati, tax 
Federal labor 11449, sup. 
aie prot 11940, tax, aug, 65c; d f, 65c; 
sup, 
— labor 11664, tax, aug, 80c; d f, 80c; 


up, ec 
Clay miners and laborers 8508, tax,j, j, a, $6: 
4 sup, 
Juan B Rivera, Mayagues, P R, sup.............. 
be pees 11865, tax, j, j, a, $4 $4.50; da f, 


x Central la 


a, m, 

United Ia labor lea ue, Sharon, Pa, tax, a, m, j 

Newspapers and mail deliverers 9463, tax, 
une, $45; d f, $45. 

aste handlers 8064, tax, J. j, $1.50; d f, 1.50; 


tax, aug 
Federal her bigs,” tax, m, a, m, j, $4 
Steel ora ar ae plate cleaners B81, tax . 
a, 8, , $1.80. 
Elastic goring weavers amal om of the 
tax, bal a, bal m, bal j,j, a, 
Hospital employes 1U641, ey ou 
$1.50; sup, 50c 
Peder} labor 9646, tax, aug 


Quarry workers intl of N A, sup 

Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, j,a 

Hotel and restaurant employes intl Gillanes, 
etc, tax, July 

Laborers prot 9576, tax, j, J, $1.40; d f, $1.40 

—— and 1 aoaned council, Tampa, Fla, tax, 


a. J, J. a. 

central labor union, Lincoln, Nebr, tax, a, 
™m,J.J> 

Central la 
cinity, Ohio, tax, m, 

Federation of labor, Wachanisavtiie, N Y, 
tax, a, m,j,j,a 

© entral labor wnton. Stroudsburg and East 
Stroudsburg, Pa, tax, a, m, 

Federal labor 9998, tax, aug, ‘$4.25: a f, $4.25... 

Federal labor 9621, tax, j, a, $1; d f, $1. 

sy tome makers as tax, ‘, OUR, oe 40; d f, 


Egg ins tors prot 11701, tax, j, j, $3: d £, 8 

Tub molders and helpers 7452, tax, j, j, a, 
$4.50; d f, $4.50 

Sener ene tunnel workers 7319, tax, july, 
$7 50; d f, $7.50 

Lobster fishermens 11855, tax, J, a, s, $4.50; 
d f, $4.50 
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31. 7 ore and mae prot 11465, tax, j. 
+a, 
Iron aioe’ 7578, tax, j, a, s, $10.50; d f, 
$10.50 


Carbonated water workers 11845, sup. 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, su 
oe prot 11250, tax, ju 


Travelers goods and leather novelty work- 
ers intl of A, sup, $1.50; assess, $33.93........... 

Small su pplies eansegueseecuan puusabccouseesteovesseses 

Premiums on bonds... 

Subscriptions AM FED. 

Advertisements AM FE 

Return oforganising expenses, Wm SSmith 


EXPENSES. 


~ 


2. Month’s rent in advance, G G Seibold, secy 
1 seal and 50 due cards, = Burgess........... 
Organizing expenses, T H Flynn.. - 
2 days salary, stenographer 3 Boland... 
Organizing expenses, J W Jones.. 
3. Organizing expenses, R Braunschweig. 
Services as special agent Pittsburg conven- 
tion, F C Donald.. 

Expenses fraternal delegate ‘to Great Brit- 
ain, Jas Woo 

2, vine > i-c Stamps, $21; 1,500 2-c stamps, $091 PO 


Se S$ & San Sra 
318 8 S$ S8ssss 


ept. 
4, Cuts for AM FED, ‘Maurice ‘Joyce: eng CO. 
Clippings for Am Ferp, Natl Press Intelli- 
gence co 
Ice, American ice co.. 
Printing 5,000 letter heads, Law Reporter co 
Supplies: 1 box carbon, $2.75; 5, letter 
heads, plain, $ $10; ‘ bottle stamp-pad ink, 
15e; 12 2'qts ink, $6 W brushes, 75c; 3 qts 
mucilage, S180 if pins, 75¢; 1 scrap 
book 5 bottles ink eradicator, $1.25; 1 
ruler, 35¢; 1 special made book, $1.50; 8 doz 
copy cloths, $1.50; 1 a. 1 Spencerian 
pens, $i; ; 1 doz penci 4 ° $i: 2 sheets card 
oard, 20c; 1 Century, 5c; 1 McClures, 10c; 
1 ah EY 15e; 1 Harpers Weekly, 10¢: 
1 Leslies, 10c; 2 Har, rs, 20c; 1 blank book, 
¥ 50; 1 ruler, . 30c; 1 view of Reviews, 25e: 
The Law Reporter co 
Printing: 12,000 2-c stamped envelopes, $15; 
5,000 pass-words, $12.50; 5,000 subscription 
blanks, $12.50; 10,000 applications for mem- 
bership, $13; 5,000 trades unions, ; 5,000 
aims,$10.50; 5,000 quotations, $15; 5, ,000 greet- 
ings, $15; 5,000 endeavors, $15; '1,300 letter 
circulars, $3; 10,000 why we uni ited, $40; cor- 
rections list of we ng $8 23; correc- 
tions list of organizers, $7.50; 200 special 
notices, $2.25; — bills Am FED, $17 WW; The 
Trades Unionist.......... 
peers service, CGhes and Pot tei co.. 
Sogenising expenses, Herman Robinso 
Strike benefits to federal labor wa, . WwW 
Skelly and C F Allen... won 
Translating, B H Lane 
5. |Per capita tax machine operators and help- 
ers 11818, Fred Streed, sec 
Organizing expenses, HM 
7. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce........... 
mmission on adverti ts 
OFracy oe expenses, S petty $15; TF 
8. O making expenses, ID Pierce, $50; D 
reyling, $15 
9. Organizing expenses, J A Flett, $100; Jas 
Leonard, $150; 8 Reid, $200; P H sStraw- 
hun $100; J Tazelaar $150; W ETerry, $100; 
Cc Wyatt, $”; CO Young, $100; ‘Don- 
ae $100 .. eose 
Premiums on bonds, ‘National Surety’ co. 
Organizing expenses, M G Hamilton 
10. Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co.. 
1 copy Social Progress, Brentanos .. 
1000 white cards, Yauman & Erbe Mfg “CO 
Cas cnpesans, E 8S Lopez, Sib; ET 
1 


~ 
aan 


BaBa o 
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ll, Organizing expenses, Emil Levy 
12. Copainins expenses, H Grossman, $150; F 
H McCarthy, $12.45... 
Expenses trip to Louisville and return in- 
Tne flat janitors controversy, Thos 


seeeeeceeeeeceerenereresee Ceeeerces -seeccercerececesceoseeee 
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For Family Use 


Hunter 


Baltimore 
Rye 


gUNTEp Is unexcelled be- 


cause of its quality, 
age, purity. This is 

MARK why physicians 
prescribe it. 


BattIMoRE RYE - 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LANAHAN @ SON 
BALTIMORE 


is particularly 
recommended to 
women because of 
its age and excel- 
; ° lence. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








12. 
14, 


15. 


. Towel ee 


xelegreme, telegraph co 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons 
Contributions to AMER FED, Victor Yarros. 
Organizing expenses, John Fitzpatrick 
Express, t S xpress co 
2000 stencil blanks, $2; ‘ — tape, $1.60; 3 
tubes ink, $1.05; The Elliott 
Strike benefits to federal tober 10651, C E- 
Malden, pres, and Burton Day, sec. " 
bowler mfg co 


1 doz rolls 
Cleaning win 
and Office Cleaning co 
200 boxes, W H Dyer oe 
Organizing expenses, F J Cla ° 
Attending conference at New Yo 
Morrison 
Organizing gupuaee, E A Frethy, 
Sexton, $100 
R Rfare and expenses for —,s to and > 
cluding Aug 21, Samuel GomnP = pee... 
Organizing expenses, S Reid, $150; 
ierce, 
Organizing expenses, Wm Manning.. 
Organizing expenses, H ———_ 


}. °Braunsehy expenses, W Swee' 


‘R 

uaschweik, $180; J A Fiett, “3100. ET 

¥ H Flynn, $100; C H Gram, 

$100: @ Hamilton, $ $100; Jas Leonard 

$100; 8 Reid. $150; H Robinson, $150; P H 

Strawhun, $150; a Tazelaar, $150; Wm E 

$150; C ‘WwW yatt, $150; C . Young, 

L Eichelberger, $150; H Frayne, 

$100: M Donnelly, $100; R A Hi ggins, $5; 
C W Woodman, $49.10 


. On acct bill printing, the Trades Unionist. 


. Organizin 


expenses, J Aybar 
—— bulletins for aug, Law Reporter 
Printing aug Am FED, Law Reporter co 

Repaizine telephone, lights, and fan, John 


Expenses attending conference in N , - 
Frank M 

200 2c stamps, $4; 100 5c stamps, P O dept.. 

Contributions to AM FED, Luke Grant. 

Organizing expenses, H M Walker 
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31. 4 weeks’ salary—BOoOKKEEPERs: J W Lowe, 
ss J }4 Bernhard, $70.85; F C Alexander, 
Hee nl $68. STENOGRAPHERS: 

+ Guard, $84; (2 wer 


bo ae: 7 cnteall aoe at A Gaver, $68; 
2 Sooks), F L Faber, $30; 35-6 Ley Jas 
allaher, $61.34; G D itte a, om JT 
Sherier, $60; E Mullican, 0. eek), A 
Bocock’ $16.35. Ty sana i er, 
$52.92; (2 weeks), Valesh, $50. CLERKS: 
D J Nielson, $61.71; " S Thomas, $40.47; DF 
Manning, $68; L A Sterne, $60; J C Alex- 
ander, $41.66; J T Swan, $36; (2 weeks), L 
Black, $18; M C Hatch, $35,50; (1 week), M 
A Jones, $9; (i week), N Taylor, $9 
One month's salary, Samuel Gompers, pres.. 
One month’s salory, Frank Morrison, secy... 
Soap 25c; fee m o, 16e; hauling, 50c; posta e 
—_ 25c; newspapers and magazines, 
ress, $3.40; car ticket, $7.50; J Lowe... 
Hau ing AM Fep, J W Lowe 6 75 
Postage on AM FED, P O Dept 56 16 
Stamps recd and used, Frank Morrison, 
secy 2 50 
Organizing expenses, H L Eichelberger, $100; 
R Braunschweig, $100 


$1,512 95 
250 00 
208 33 


12 45 


$10,046 53 
RECAPITULATION, 
Balance on hand August 1, 1905.. . 100,347 58 
Receipts for month of August. 13,022 34 
Total.. vee 113,369 87 
Expenses for month of “August. --_ 10,046 53 
Balance on hand September 1, 1905 


General fund 
Defense fund 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 





BUY THE BEST— 
The Hings of ALL Polishes 


FOR HOTELS, BAR FIXTURES, ETC. 


Hatt’s Piano and Furniture Polishes and Cleaners make 
old furniture look like new and prevent new furniture 
from looking like old. Hatt’s Special King for repair 
work, Twenty years in use by leading manufacturers 
throughout the United States. Ask your dealers. Sam- 
ple order, one dozen $1.50, prepaid. One gallon, $1.50 pre- 
paid. Local a wanted. 

E. HATT, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Lawyers’ Title and Guaranty Insurance Co. 
412 FIFTH ST. N. W. 
(Century Building), WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Examines and Insures Titles 
Conveyancing in all its Branches 


GEO. M. EMMERICH, ERNEST L. SCHMIDT, 


J. A. MAEDEL, 
Treasurer Secretary 


President 





91 630 Mile Trip by Union Mechanic 
sé ” 
’ From Clime to Clime 
Tells in an easy, readable style what I saw 
while working my way through the United 
States, Mexico, and Canada. Interesting and 
instructive from cover to cover. Most remark- 
able trip ever made. Map and Route. Price, 25 
cents, postpaid. Address, SAMUEL aye 
RAY, 117 East Nineteenth St., New York,N.Y. 


The Normandin Block Machine 


AND ITS PRODUCT RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD, ST. LOUIS. 


Hundreds of our 
machines are in 
successful opera- 
tion. Thousands of 
Normandin Con - 
crete Blocks are 
used daily. The 
NORMANDIN CON- 
CRETE BLock Ma- 
CHINE isadopted by 
and used by the U. 
S. Government En- 

gineers. “It Must be Right.” Printed matter upon request. 


CEMENT MACHINERY COMPANY 
TACKSON, MICHIGAN 


BERRY BROTHERS 


LIMITED 











Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan 
FOR EVERY USE KNOWN. 


St. Louls 
San Francisce 


New York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 


Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 














Learn Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting. 


$50 TO $100 o pen yO ONT H SALARY assured our 
graduates un on’t pay us until you have 
a position. hm “system of telegraph schools in 
pay — by = . newer officials. Operators 
Always in Demand. Ladies itted. Write for cata- 
logue. MORSE ScHooL OF TELEGRAPHY. Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; La Crosse, Wis.: Texarkana, 
Tex.; San Francisco, Cal. 








No. 5, $35.00 No. 7, $50.00 





Blickensderfer Typewriter 


The Blickensderfer is a standard machine that will do as 
much work in a neater and better manner than any machine 
on the market. 

A Few Features. 
ting it has no equal. 
Writing, Perfect and Permanent Alignment. 
Portable and Durable. 


The Blickensderfer Manufacturing Co. 
No. 644 Atlantic Street, 


THE 


For Manifolding and Stencil Cut- 
Has interchangeable Type, Visible 
Is Simple, 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue, 


Stamford, Conn. 
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RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
ON APPROVAL 


New External Remedy so Successful 
That the Makers are Willing to 
Wait for their Pay Until 
the Work is Done. 


SEND YOUR NAME TODAY. 


We want to send—tree to try—to every rheumatic 
sufferer in the land, a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
the great Michigan external cure for rheumatism of 
every kind no matter where located or how severe. 
Send us your name today. The Drafts will come pre- 
paid by return mail. If you are satisfied with the relief 
they bring you, then you can send us One Dollar. If 
not, they cost you nothing. This is the only way we 
sell the Drafts. Nobody pays until satisfied, and you 
can see that we couldn’t afford to make such an offer 
if the Drafts didn’t cure, and cure to stay cured. 


The Drafts are worn as 
illustrated, and cure by ab- 
sorbing acid impurities 
from the blood through 
the pores of the tender foot 

soles, and also acting on the important nerve centers 
there. We will gladly show any one who calls the 
thousands of testimonial letters we have received 
from cured chronic cases in all parts of the world. 
Our free booklet (in colors) on Rheumatism contains 
a number of these testimonials, with photographs. 
Write today to the Magic Foot Draft Co., 536A, Oliver 
Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a trial pair of Drafts on 
approval and our free book Doit now. 





GRAND: PRIZE 
|) LOVISIANA:PVRCHASE: | 
EX POSTFION 


THE GRAND PRIZE forsuperiority in the workmanship 
and style of the Clothing exhibited at the St. Louis Ex- 
position was awarded to 


BROWNING, HING @ CO. 


The cut shown herewith is from a photograph of the 
medal that accom panies this award 

It stands for the superior qualities that always charac- 
terize our Clothing and that were recognized by a dis- 
criminating public long before they were submitted to 
the Judgment of the critical Jury of Experts who have 
but given their official sea! to a popular verdict. 


Manufacturers and Retailers. 16 Retail Stores. 





SIPE’S JAPAN OIL 


NO 
APA AN oll) 


LE STPER CO / 
Xs enc SY 





Painting, Staining and Graining 
is Superior to Linseed Oil and Dryers. 


For Durability and Finish 
is Unequalled. 


For further information, address 


JAMES B.SIPE & CO. 


400 Federal Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 

















Interlocking Rubber Tiling 


Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
facturedin a carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application. 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 
9] and 93 Chambers St., New York. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


‘as WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 
eS 


Protect yourselves from being defrauced. 


READ THE FOLLOWING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Scranton, Pa., on December 14, I90l, 


In reference to 
DECEPTIVE, PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of our 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we have also endeavored to influence 
a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to — to you. How- 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpfulin eliminating 


this cause of —— complaint, we make the following recommendations : 


First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
FP claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name of 
the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifth— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 15 the official monthly maga- 
sine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements are received. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ- 
ized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 
— victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful 
fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 
Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered 
asa ae and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this end 
we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in each 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the American 
es of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication of 
any kind. 
Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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FREE DAR RNY 


9 Keep Local 
Union Re- 


“ ”? 
MYeRaRFeNeGUIM || (Card System 


LEATHER 


is best For 


melaainael as 


Every 

local Secre- 

tary ought to have a Handy 
“Y and E” Card Outfit. Tells 
you instantly, name and stand- 
ing of every member and full 
record of all receipts and ex- 
penditures. Write for special 
booklet No. 610. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR TRIAL PURPOSES 
we have for sale four sizes of chair seats, wnich 
give you the amount of upholstery material 
you want, making the cost very small for new 
seats for chairs you may have that need reup- 
holstering. We will send on receipt of price 
aod name of upholsterer, chair seat size 18x18 
inch, 25c.; 25x25 inch, 50c.; 27x27 inch, 70c.; 
36x36 inch, $1.00. We will not be responsible 
for loss of remittances made in stamps or cur- 
rency. 
PANTASOTE: S superior wearing 
qualities has made it a National Stand- 
ard. The great demand for it has led to the 
substitution of many inferior imitations, vic- 
timizing the public. Do not be misled by 
statements that Pantasote is a name rep- 
senting a number of leather substitutes. 
one GENUINE PAN- 
TASOTE LEATHER. To protect 


DRYANDRA OTIS 


en 


ERE NRE RRO 








yon ens or ee oem a ‘| The very soul of the malt - 
get the genuine Pantasote. Look for 
ating, and absolutely pure— 
wears and looks 
showing material in the different colors in 


our trade-mark label, as shown — 
—_ | Festenate embossed on selvage 
handsome, cleaned, ° ° e 
like leather, and costs one-third as much. . the perfection of brewing-is 
which it is made. 

THE PANTASOTE CO. 
Dept. 100, 11 Broadway, NEW YORK. Pab Sst 


na won Pantagote, wd in 9 delicious, healthful, invigor- * 
aPANTA: SOTE is durable, bright, 
Upon application, will send our catalogue 
o 
Blue Ribbon 
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Your face has a 
right to health 
and comfort. 


Insist on 
Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets 
sold everywhere. Free trial sample for 
2-cent stamp to pay postage. Write for 
booklet, «* How to Shave.’’ 

The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 





Bernheimer 2 Schwartz 
Pilsener Brewing Co. 


“AND 2=— pyRITY == 
TA. 


AcE MARK . 


Brewers of 


Pilsener, Export Pilsener and 
Wurzburger Beers, Ales 
and Porter 


127TH TO 129TH STREET AND 
AMSTERDAM AVENUE,NEW YORK 




















Liovizvogo j 


"“HOTIW 
IYFOL PROTO i, 


1 WAZ | 
rs IR y52? O2 


oe a 


GLOBE TOBACCO CO, 


DETROIT. MICH. 





q§nCA I > <m MO>= 407 


< ee Sys NE " 
>S — 7 1! 
nip Sas z, fF y— | } a 
Hii iee jie 
ih PY lt i ; \ 
| al Sf4 " | 


The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 


SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 

















UNITED CLOTH HAT AND- 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Beware 

of 

Bogus and 
Imitation 


The only genuine Label indorsed by American 
Federation of Labor and Organized 


Labor in general. 











MANUFACTURERS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











YOUR LABEL—ADVERTISE IT. 
OUR ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 
WILL DO IT. 


There is no way whereby you can do it so effectively 
and cheaply as by the judicious use of our celluloid 
and metal advertising novelties. In our opinion it would 
not be possible for you to impress your label upon the 
public in a more pleasing, more permanent, or more 
r sult-producing way, and at such a small cost. 

BADGES-BANNERS-BUTTONS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
All Our Goeds Are Union-Made 


Samples and full information sent free upon request. 


THE WHITEHEAD 2 HOAG CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


When in Line on Labor Day 





be sure to have this stamp on inside of 
your Leather Belts. 


Makers 


Chas. Wallerstedt Mfg. Co. 
140 North Fourth Street, | ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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STARUNION OVERALL 
Gece 
H. R. Stoepel, Maker, Detroit, Mich. 


Send for circulars if not on sale in your city. 


STARUNION 














App bbb nnnnnie 


[ 


i H H makes old furni- 
Imperial Furniture Polish tire tice new. 

Used by the best 

furniture factories. A booklet, “How to Care for 

Furniture,” free with each order. Send 25 cts. for 


a Ses te DULLINE COMPANY, 
576 N. Prospect St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















The Norcross Co. AWS ) 
aN 


.\ 


269 West River Street SSUES) UNEXCELLED 


3 
Cleveland 2 #2 Ohio TE \O 

















ENGINEERS know the annoyance, owners the expense, of a leaky steam joint. Use JenKins’ °96 
Packing, which is absolutely guaranteed. It will save both annoyance and expense. 


All Genuine is Stamped with Trade Mark, as shown in the Cut. 


Yj - -96 
(5 5 
Uy A}y 


95-65 


Send for Copy of Booklet—*Points on Packing.” 


JENKINS BROS. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago London 














Do not replace your worn carpet with a new one. The new one will harbor dust and germs 
and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our Parquetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, 
clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. Free Catalogue No. 15. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. NEW ALBANY, IND. 
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Realizing that there is quite a demand for Metal 
Packing, 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 


has, for the past two or three years, been quietly 
conducting an independent and disinterested investi- 
gation into the metal packing business of the coun- 
try. As a result they have made a long term arrange- 
ment with the Pitt Mfg. Co. whereby the operation 
of the latter’s plant at Elwood Vity, Pa.,will in future 
be under their control. Mr. L H. Martell, who has 
had fifteen years’ experience in this line of work, will 
remain as manager of this factory, which will be de- 
voted exclusively-to the manufacture of a full and 
complete line of metal packings. By the addition of 
this plant the ‘tarlock Packing Co. are prepared to 
supply both Fibrous and Metal Packing to meet any 
and all conditions existing at the present time and 
are secure in their position as the largest manufac- 








turers and distributers of Packing in the world. 








Steel Storage and 
Elevator Construction Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Builders of Fire-Proof 
Grain Elevators. 








THOMPSON-STARRETT 
COMPANY 


Building Construction 
Engineering in all its 
branches. Foundations, 
Structural Steel, Electric 
Light and Power Plants, 
Steam Heating Plants. 


MAIN OFFICES 


ATLANTIC BLpGc., NEw YORK 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 

















The Pittsburg Steam Packing C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Steam, . Hydraulic. 
Water, Air, 
Ammonia, ¢°. Ete. 


FIBROUS PACKINCS 


210 SECOND AVENUE, 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


John W. Masury& Son 





Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 





JAMES THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIES, Vice-Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Secy. and Treas. 
GEO. DAVIES, Pur. Agt. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 
Foundry and 


Machine Works 
CATASAUQUA, PA. 


HORN & THOMAS, Gen’! Agents, 
Havemeyer Building, 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. 


N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 


Royal Heaters 


Have in the last few months been called 
‘** Feather Edge” Heaters because of the 
“feather edge” feature which has been 
introduced into the entire line. By it the 
heater is rendered practically proof 
against breakage throughrust expansion. 
If we had greater space we could explain 
how this works out. But write us. 


HART & CROUSE CO., Utica, N. Y 


Branches: 











Chicago Columbus New Yor: 
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COLORADO 


UTAH +i: PACIFIC COAST 


BEST REACHED VIA THE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 


OBSERVATION PARLOR CAFE DINING CARS MEALS ALA CARTE 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA. LOW EXCURSION RATES. 














The 
“Reading” 
Transom 
Lifter 


Self-locking. Requires only 
one hand to raise or lower 
the transom. Same lifter 

works transoms hung in | 
nine different positions 
without changing any of 
the parts. || || | 











SEND FOR CIRCULAR. a THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passenger engines 
in the world 
MADE BY They keep the trains on time 
READING HARDWARE CO. Between Chicago, 
READING, PA. Kansas City and 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Peoria 

96-98 Reade St. 617 Market St. 105 Lake St. Geo. J CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“YANKEE’ 
“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver. TOOLS 








are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonablea price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere, 
Ask your dealer to see them. 











“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


“ ” . 
TEutS at About These an North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
FREE ON APPLICATION TO LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

















VULCAN 
HORSE NAILS 


Strictly High Grade 


Rank in Superiority Far 
in Advance of all Others 
WATERPROOF. Not the Boys, but the Wall. 


It is covered with SANITAS, the new 
Washable Wall Covering. Applied to the 
wall like ordinary paper. Can be washed 
any ae with one — — 2 = 
cpeienienees } some prints, plain colors an e effects, 
MADE BY dull finish or glazed, with oil colors, make 
it an appropriate covering for kitchen, 

$ bath, or any other room. A closet lin 
e OW ef al Oo. with SANITAS is moth proof. If your 
Decorator, Dept. Store, Dry Goods or Oil 
Cloth Dealer does not keep it, write to us 


S EYM O U R ; [ O NN. i = and we will send you samples. 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH COMPANY, 
320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Ask Your Jeweler for 


& C0.’S 


‘QO Gold-Filled Chains. 


* TRADE MARK- 


New York Office: Factory : 


S. 0. BIGNEY 


pa They are Reliable. 


3 MAIDEN LANE. ATTLEBORO, MASS. 














It doesn’t cost any 

more to have a good 

B chuck—like the PRATT, 

F in which drills can not 

- slip—than it does for 
very ordinary ones. 


PRATT CHUCK CO. 
Frankfort, N.Y., U. S.A. 


European Representatives—Selig, Sonnenthal & 
Co., 85 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 








THE 


Brookfield Glass Company 


218 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS 
GLASS INSULATORS, BATTERY JARS 
AND BOTTLES 














Goodyear 
Lumber Company 


Business Established 1872. 





Manufacturers of Pennsylvania White Hemlock 


LUMBER 


Millis en Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad. 


CAPACITY, 800,000 FEET PER DAY | 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


950 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 























